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ENGLAND AND THE CONFERENCE. 


I; seems that two Conferences are to be held next week. 
It is much to be wished that the Conference at Con- 
stantinople may be as unanimous as the meeting in London 
which, by an odd fancy, is to assume the same designa- 
tion. Conferences have hitherto been held for the purpose 
of conferring on questions in which a difference of opinion 
may possibly be removed or mitigated by discussion. The 
London Conference has so far made up itsmind by anticipation 
that its promoters are able to announce their conclusions in 
the form of assumptions of fact. They propose to consider 
the best means “ of obtaining for the Christian provinces 
“ of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria a release from the 
“ direct rule of the Porte.” It unfortunately happens that § 
none of the enumerated provinces are Christian, although 
in each there is a Christian majority. If they had been 
Christian they would probably, like Servia and Roumania, 
have long since been released from the direct rule of 
the Porte; nor would the Bulgarian outrages pro- 
bably have been perpetrated if there had been no 
Mahometans in the province to massacre Christians. 
It is true that the managers also ask the meeting to 
consider the provision of due guarantees for the equal 
rights of the non-Christian population ; but as those among 
them who have during the last year taken part in the con- 
troversy have made no practical suggestion for the purpose, 
it may be doubted whether the Conference will be more 
ingenious or more fortunate. It is not yet known that the 
Russian representatives at the diplomatic Conference will 
demand the release of the provinces of European Turkey 
from the direct rule of the Porte. No such measure is 
included in the reported list of General Icnatierr’s pro- 
posals; and Prince Gortcuakorr, in his letter to Count 
Scuouvatorr, tendered an undertaking that the Russian 
army of occupation should evacuate the provinces as soon 
as its mission was accomplished, with the result, it may 
be supposed, of replacing them in some manner under the 
direct rule of the Soot, It is not improbable that before 
the time fixed for the meeting at St. James’s Hall the pro- 
ject of securing independence to the provinces of Turke 

may have become obsolete. It is highly laudable 
“to promote the favourable progress of the Eastern 
“ question through the concert of the Powers and nations 
“of Europe”; but in a few days the desirable concert 
will either have been patched up for the time, or have been 
abandoned as hopeless. Germany has already given a 
passive assent to the policy of Russia. France and Italy 
decline to take any part in the concert of nations; and 
probably Austria unwillingly acquiesce in measures 
which, however alarming, are not thought dangerous 


enough to justify war. 
It is impossible for England to undertake without allies 
a war on behalf of Turkey. The Government has for more 


than a year exerted itself to devise remedies for flagrant 
evils in conformity with the established policy which was 
embodied in existing treaties. It had not until the present 
time been thought that the maintenance of the integrity of | 
Turkey was an open question. In the earlier stages of the 
ion even Russian policy confined itself to diplomatic 

8. Even when a4 and Montenegro declared 

War against Turkey, it was hoped that the contest might be 
isolated ; and at one time the Servian Government asked 
intervention of the Powers to obtain a peace which 


always 


Seemed to be urgently required. The armaments of Russia 
and the declarations of the EMPgRor have since changed the 


conditions of negotiation. It is possible that the Russian 
Government may still, in spite of all appearances, desire 
peace ; nor is it absolutely certain that Turkey may not at 
the last moment submit to any demands that may be pre- 
ferred. The Conference will supply a convenient machinery 
for arranging the forms of peace, ifavar can still be avoided ; 
but the decision rests with the Power which is ready to 
enforce the adoption of its proposals. Such details as the 
proposed substitution of taxes for tithes will not seriously 
occupy the attention of the Conference. The English 
Plenipotentiaries will, if the opportunity arises, urge on 
the Porte the adoption of sweeping administrative 
reforms. The counsels of the English Government have 
tended in the same direction; but Lord 
Derby may perhaps have been too candid in disclosing 
his belief that no such measures as those which were 
recommended in the Anprassy Note would satisfy the 
exigencies of the enemies of Turkey. The real difficulty 
will arise if, as may be expected, General IcnatrErrF re- 
news the proposals of the autograph letter which was 
addressed some time ago to the Emperor of Austria. A 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria to the South as well as to the 
North of the Balkan would probably imply the surrender 
of the frontier fortresses on which Turkey relies for pro- 
tection against invasion. It is not to be supposed that the 
Russian Government would incur the risk of leaving the 
Turkish fortresses in the rear of an occupying army, 
except indeed in a regular war, where the invading force 


might be strong enough both to mask the fortresses, and 


to march southward with superior numbers. There can 
be no immediate design of occupying Constantinople ; nor 
indeed is it improbable that Russia may repeat the invita- 
tion to the English and French fleets to advance to the 
Dardanelles. It is unprofitable to dwell on conjectural 
contingencies which may in a week or two have given place 
to definite certainties. 

Although the results of Lord Satispury’s interviews 
with the Continental Sovereigns and their Ministers are 
not yet fully known, it may be inferred from the mere 
course of his journey that the policy of which he is the 
principal organ depended in a greater or less degree on 
the information which he was instructed to collect. It 
would seem to follow that the English Government has no 
intention of acting alone, if the other Powers decline to 
ixterfere with the issue between Turkey and Russia. Even 
if a single-handed contest with Russia were practicable or 
prudent, it is in present circumstances impossible to 
separate a political and territorial policy from its inevitable 
operation on the relations of the Porte to its Christian 
subjects. An armed guarantee of the SuLran’s authority 
would be regarded by the Turks as a condonation both of 
recent atrocities and of habitual misgovernment. In a 
war with Russia provincial conspiracies and insurrections 
would inevitably furnish excuses for violent repression ; 
and English allies would be held responsible for outrages 
which it might be impossible to prevent. The case 
would be altered if other Great Powers were pre- 
pared to offer an armed resistance to Russia; but the 


immediate decision of the English Government cannot be 


made conditional on speculations, however plausible, as to 
the future policy of other Powers. There may be strong 
reasons for doubting the genuine character or the perma- 
nence of the ostentatious cordiality which for the moment 
unites Germany and Russia ; but, for all practical purposes, 
an alliance which has no definite or calculable term must 
be regarded as perpetual. Before a rupture between the 
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two great military Empires occurs, the questions which 
now agitate Europe may have disappeared or may have 
assumed a different form. The jealous neutrality of France, 
while it lasts, ensures a continuance of the friendly neu- 
trality of Germany. Whether Prince Bismarck secretly 
hopes that Russia may be weakened or strengthened 

war is a useless inquiry. It is much more 
certain that Austria distrusts and dislikes the inter- 
ference of Russia with a neighbouring State which 
contains a large Slavonic population belonging to the 
Orthodox communion; but if the Power which has both 
the strongest interest in the Eastern question, and the most 
obvious facilities for interfering with the action of Russia, 
nevertheless resolves for the present to be neutral, it would | 
be absurd to assume that a policy deliberately adopted will | 
be hastily abandoned. In present circumstances the best 
service which can be rendered to Turkey is to facilitate 
concessions which may possibly avert a ruinous war. The 
English Ampassapor at Constantinople has formally con- 
tradicted the mischievous falsehood by which he was. 
represented as using influence to dissuade the Turkish 
Government both from diplomatic concessions and from > 
administrative reforms. If the charges preferred by 
an enemy had been well founded, Sir Heyry EL .ior 
would have unaccountably thwarted the policy which 
his instructions must have been intended to promote. 
There is too much reason to believe that the Russian 
Government has resolved on war; nor can the result be 
doubtful, although the Turkish army may perhaps make 
in the first campaign an obstinate resistance. No Turkish 
general has displayed conspicuous ability in the Servian 
campaign; nor is there a sufficient supply of competent 
officers, except perhaps in the artillery. The intantry | 
soldiers are among the best in the world; but they will be 
far inferior in numbers to the enemy, and they have no 
adequate reserves. ‘The war and its consequences will 
probably furnish a retrospective justification of the nervous 
anxiety for peace which has been the cause of some diplo- 
matic misadventures. 


EGYPT. | 


R. GOSCHEN attended on Tuesday a meeting of 
the bondholders for whom he has done so much, and 
whose enthusiastic gratitude he has received and deserved. — 
He has done all, and more than all, that he promised to do | 
for them. He has put the short loans into a comparatively 
favourable position, merely calling on the holders to make 
a partial sacrifice of the nominal principal. They are to 
be paid off at an early date, and have the Monkabaleh 
assigned to them as a special security. He has also given 
the holders of the other funded loans a partial security 
of a special character by the creation of a charge 
on the railways. They, in their turn, are to make a 
sacrifice; for they are only to get, during a period of 
nine years, six instead of seven per cent. interest, and 
their special security extends to two-fifths only of 
their principal. Further, Mr. Goscnen has cut down 
the bonus proposed to be given to the holders of Treasury 
bonds from twenty-five to ten per cent. He has separated 
the Daira from the general liabilities of the Kuepive. He 
has put the Kuepive on a fixed allowance of something a 
little over four millions sterling. He has ascertained the 
real amount of the revenue of the country, and has satis- 
fied himself that it is sufficient to meet the requirements of | 
his scheme. Finally, he has put the whole system of 
Egyptian finance under European control. Europeans are 
to manage the railways. Europeans are to regulate the col- 
lection of all the revenues of the State. Other Europeans 
are to regulate all disbursements. Other Europeans, again, 
are to watch over the funds applicable to the payment of 
what is due to the Kueptve’s creditors. Itis difficult even 
to imagine how any one could have done more for the 
bondholders than Mr. Goscnen has done, invented juster 
or better compromises, or taken more effectual precautions. 
But he wished tke bondholders to understand that his 
success had been very hardly earned. It had, indeed, the’ 
cordial support of his French colleague; and he was able 
to congratulate himself and the bondholders on the ex- 
tinction of that jealousy and rivalry between French 
and English influences in to which many of the 
Kuepive’s embarrassments have been due. But in Egypt 
itself there were difficulties so great that at one time “Mr. 
Goscuen feared that he must abandon his hopes 


_ment to pieces. 
| way, more than satisfied. 
' lected has exceeded rather than fallen below the stated 
| amount. 
bet it has been cooking of an inverted kind. The object 
' of those who have made false statements has been to make 


of a satisfactory settlement. He did not go into details 
on this head, but it is notorious from what quarter 
his greatest difficulties arose. He had to conquer the 
old order of things in Egypt, and the Murnisregz 
of Fixance was a vehement and interested partisan of a 
régime by which he had accumulated a gigantic fortune, 
and in which the triumph of native over foreign in- 
fluence seemed to be embodied. There was nothing to be 
done unless the Kuepive would get rid of this Minister 
altogether. Fortunately it was discovered that the 
Minister had pushed to the verge of rebellion the op. 
position which he had ventured to offer to the schemes 
which he feared the Kuepive was inclined to favour. The 
Kueprve, in an Oriental manner, took him a quiet drive 
which ended at the Palace, where the guards were ordered 
to arrest him. A fallen Minister is in Oriental countries 
a ruined man; and the delinquent was immediately 
despatched to a sort of penal settlement on the Upper Nile. 
He was replaced in his office by a son of the Kxpive, who, 
besides being, as Mr. GoscHEN says, a young man of 
promise and ability, was sure on his first entrance into 
office under the eyes of his anxious father and of two dis- 
tinguished foreigners to begin well; and he has begun so 
well that already money is flowing into the Treasury that 
has so long been dry. 


The career and the fall of this Minister must be taken 
into consideration when we try to estimate the real posi- 
tion of the bondholders. For, now that they have secured 
a good scheme for getting their money, the really impor. 
tant question remains, whether they will get it; and the 
study of the old state of things must accompany the 
study of the new. Mr. Goscuen said that he and his col- 
leagues had tested the alleged items of Egyptian revenue 
in every possible way. They had required everything 
to be submitted to them, and had pulled every state 
In the end Mr. GoscHEN was, in one 
The actual revenue eol- 


There has been cooking in Egyptian accounts; 


Egypt seem poorer than it really was. They have been 
prone to understate rather than to exaggerate, for they 
pocketed the balance which they suppressed. Mr. GoscHex 
puts the real revenue of the country at certainly not less 
than 10,400,000l.; but in the last twelve months upwards of 
twelve millions have really been collected, and as to one of 
the previous years Mr. GoscHen received what he called 
the cynical avowal that the amount collected reached 
fifteen millions. How has this large revenue been col- 
lected? The answer is, simply by the stick. The 
wretched cultivators of the soil have been bastinadoed 
into giving up their last farthing. Where, then, has 
the money gone? Then, again, the answer is as 
simple as possible. It has gone into the pockets of a set 
of swindlers, with the late Minister of Finance at their 
head. Whether the Kueptve’s character for shrewdness is 
consistent with the supposition that this wholesale robbery 
was entirely unknown to him is a matter of fruitless 
inquiry. He is going to turn over a new leaf, and has 
very handsomely consented not to be swindied any more. 


' It is obvious that the introduction of an honest system of 


collecting the revenue will be felt asa great boon by the 
mass of the people. The poor man will be only too glad 
that he is no more to be beaten because the State is no 
more to be robbed. There may, indeed, at the outset be 
some difficulty in collecting the revenue, for men who have 
been accustomed to be beaten before they paid may 
not at first see why they should pay if they are not 
beaten; but in time this would right itself if all 
Egypt saw that it was under a just system, firmly and 
temperately administered. The real difficulty will be to 
find agents who can be trusted. The agents now employed 
have all grown up under a system in which their superiors 
plundered on a large scale, and they plundered on a 

scale, and peasants were cruelly beaten. These agents 
must be reformed or replaced, and only one thing will 
reform them or make it possible that better men should 
replace them. This one thing is the fear of physical force. 
The new Conrro.ier-GryERAL may storm and write beau- 


_ tiful sermons, and supersede one rogue by another, and 


yet do no good, unless he can rely on the effectual 
and ready support of the armed authority of the 
Kuepive. If the Kneprve will do many times om 
a small scale what he has just done once on a large 
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scale, and is ready to treat hosts of little people as he 
has treated his late Minister of Fivancr, then money 
may begin to flow in a copious and even stream into the 
pockets of the bondholders ; but it is evident that the whole 
administration of Egypt, as at present constituted, is too 
corrupt and barbarous for a few words to change it. The 
stern pressure of facts must be brought to bear; and, 
although there is no reason to doubt the good intentions 
of the Kueptve, yet it must be remembered that it is one 
thing to do in half an hour a striking act of justice, and 
another thing to go on month after month upholding, in 
apparently trifling matters, a foreigner who is trying to do 
right. The critical hour of the new scheme will come 
when it has to be ascertained whether the Kurpive will act 
with as much rapidity and decision in the case of distant 
humble officials who do wrong as he has done in the case 
of his Mrntster of Frnance. 


There is also another point involved in much obscurity. 
The Kuzpive has been put on an allowance, but whether 
he will keep to it no one can guess. He was asked to say 
for himself how much he must have, and then Mr. 
GoscHEN and his colleagues bargained with him, and pared 
of a little, and at last brought him down to four 
millions and a half, but did not allow him to reach 
this figure for the next two years. But this was 
not all. The Kuepive was willing to be very good for the 
future, but he did so very much want a little something in 
ready cash to start with. Two millions, he urged, in hand 
roa make him truly comfortable. This the stern for- 
eigners refused point-blank. But the Kaerpive stuck to 
his text. No ready money, no scheme, was his maxim. A 
mere allowance was intolerable; but an allowance, with 


something extra to fill his pockets just at first, was not more’ 


than he could endure. Besides, he owed a contractor 
qoo,cool.; and how could Mr. Goscuen and M. Jovserr, 
as men of honour, wish him not to pay a contractor? 
Finally, his ingenuity prevailed. He had got some harbour 
dues still unpledged, as he suggested, and if these harbour 
dues were made a security, the charge of fifteen millions in- 
tended to be created on the railways might be turned into 
seventeen millions, and thus the KueEpive would get his 
two millions and no one would be hurt. The foreigners 
were obliged to yield. The Kuepive is to have his 
two millions; but, as Mr. Goscuen significantly said, 
as they are wanted to pay a contractor, the Kurpive 
shall not have any of the surplus until the contractor 
is paid. A more curious picture of the possible relations 
between a sovereign prince and two foreign gentlemen 
was never presented. There is no part of Mr. GoscHEn’s 
statement which affords more material for reflection than 
this passing hint as to the payment of the contractor. Mr. 
GoscuENn evidently thought that, if the Kuxpive got the 


two millions to pay the contractor, he would not pay the 


contractor, but would spend the two millions as he 
pleased. Mr. Goscuen believes that the Kuxpive 
means to be very good for the future; but he also 
believes that the Kuepive would remain in debt if 
he were allowed to do so. If he is so attached 
to remaining in debt, will he not. also have a fancy 
for incurring fresh debts? It is pleasant for the mo- 
ment for a virtuous insolvent to make every one happy 

agreeing to live on an allowance; but it is very un- 
as for him to keep to his allowance year after year. 

e great extent of the reform to which the Kuepive has 
pledged himself must not be underestimated. He is going 
to change all the habits of his life. He must get entirely 
out of the frame of mind in which Mr. Goscuen at the 
end of their intercourse in Egypt left him, and must 
learn that he really onght not to take money to 
pay a contractor and then not pay him. He must bring 
himself to have few wants, and to pay ready money 
for everything, and when wicked people come offering 
him a little quiet accommodation, he must reject their 
insidious proposals with scorn. Let us hope that he may 
do this; and then, if he does—if he maintains a modest 
and thrifty kind of state, shuns money-lenders, and 
devotes his sovereign power to backing up the decrees of 
the foreign ConTroLLER-GENERAL—there is little doubt that 
the bondholders will get their money, and will be as happy 
as Mr. GoscuEn has wished to make them. 


GENERAL FADEEFF ON RUSSIAN POLICY. 


A PAMPHLET published by General Fapferr in 1869 
has been opportunely translated by Mr. MicHeEt, late 
Secretary to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. The 
lapse of seven years, notwithstanding the great changes 
which have during that time occurred in Russia and in 
Europe, has not diminished the force of General Fapferr’s 
arguments or the importance of his revelations. He assumes 
that Prussia has, through the consequences of the war 
with Austria, acquired undisputed preponderance in Ger- 
many; and his practical recommendations have been 
adopted by his own Government. In other publications 
General F'apéerr had contended that an effective army of 
500,000 men was entirely insufficient for the political 
objects which he regards as indispensable to the welfare 
and greatness of the Empire. The numbers of the army 
have since been actually doubled, and prospectively increased 
in a much larger proportion; and, in accordance with 
General Fapérrr’s advice, the Russian Government has on all 
occasions avowed itself the patron and protector of the 
Slavonic tribes beyond the frontier, of which the numbers 
are estimated at 40,000,000. The Emperor himself in his 
late speech at Moscow for the first time identified himself 
personally with the Slavonic propagandism. The menace 
contained in his language has been recognized by the 
German press; nor can it be doubted that it has increased 
the uneasimess which already prevailed in Austria and in 
Hungary. When Mr. Brieut, with vulgar malignity, attri- 
butes to the cupidity of money-loving officers of the army 
and navy any popular recognition in England of the con- 
tingent possibility of war, he has probably not taken the 
trouble to understand the light in which war, “the sum of 
‘* all villanies,” is regarded by a military politician in 
Russia. General Fapgéerr, a writer of great ability and a 
soldier of high character, avowedly advocates a long series 
of wars to be deliberately undertaken for the extension of 
Russian power, which in his judgment will be effected by 
the union and elevation of the Slavonic race, including 
the alien tribes of Roumanians and Greeks. The project 
is, in truth, not liable to the imputation of pettiness or 
timidity. The Russian writer contemplates a vast enter- 
prise to be undertaken without allies in defiance of the open 
or concealed antagonism of the whole of Europe. In his 
opinion the Eastern question is improperly so described ; or 
rather there is no Eastern question except as a subordinate 
element in the great Slavonic undertaking. 


Since 1869 Russia has resumed liberty of action in the 
Black Sea; but it has not yet been found practicable to 
construct a fleet which could overpower the Turkish naval 
force and land a sufficient army in the Bosphorus to occupy 
Constantinople. General Fapfrrr, though he affects no 
disinterested policy in respect to any part of the Turkish 
dominions, attaches little importance to the circumstances 
which in 1869 rendered a landing in the Bosphorus im- 
practicable. Such an operation might, he says, paralyse 
the Porte for a time ; but the question of the possession of 
Turkey would still have to be settled by a war on land 
against a coalition of which Austria would be the soul. 
The difficulty of an invasion is, as he again and again 
repeats, “ that it is impossible for Russia to carry on a war 
“in the Balkan peninsula without the permission of 
“ Austria, and that permission she can in no circumstances 
“ obtain.” The experience of the war which lasted from 
1853 to 1856 has not been lost on Russian politicians and 
strategists. At the beginning of the quarrel the Austrian 
Government was inclined to adhere to the traditions of the 
Holy Alliance, even to the extent of concluding an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Russia against the Western 
Powers, or against France alone. In 1854, nevertheless, 
Austria rendered further operations beyond the Danube 
impossible by occupying the Principalities. In 1856, but 
for the acceptance by Russia of the French terms of peace, 
which were adopted rather than supported by England, 
Austria would have joined the Allies with 300,000 
men. The same reasons would in case of need 
ensure the revival of the same policy, even if Russia 
had not within the last twenty years threatened 
Austria with the loss of a 2 at part of the empire. In 
1853 the memory of the Hungarian war was still recent, 
and the disaffection of the Magyars to the Imperial 


| Government of Vienna furnished a strong reason for culti- 


vating a Russian alliance. Since the institution of the 
dual government, and the consequent reconciliation 
between the two great divisions of the monarchy, Hungary 
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is even more deeply interested than Austria in resistance 
to the ambitious schemes of Russia. An armed neutrality 
which would protect the Danube, or a war in defence of 
Turkey, would not be the only weapon which Austria 
could use against Russia. “She can, at her convenience, 
“shield Turkey by an armed neutrality, as in 1854, or 
** open a road to the Vistula by revolutionizing Poland, as 
“ she threatened to do in 1856.” As long as this impedi- 
ment exists, it is, according to General Fapéerr, useless, or 
rather impossible, to undertake the conquest of Turkey. 
“ In order to discuss with advantage the Eastern question 


“ within the limits usually assigned to it—i.e. within the | 


“boundaries of Turkey—it is necessary first of all to re- 
“ cognize the chief impediment in the way of Russia, which 
“ consists in this, that she cannot get there. To hold out 
“her hand openly to the Christian populations of the 
“ Balkan peninsula would be tantamount to giving that 
“ hand to be cut off.” 


General Fapéerr considers that an alliance with Germany, 
which, as he sagaciously observes, might be possible in 
the event of a coalition between France and Austria, would 
be precarious and temporary. In his judgment German 
feeling will ultimately incline to Austria, and it will espe- 
cially favour the supremacy of the Austrian Germans and 
Magyars over the Czechs and Servians of the monarchy. 
He holds that an understanding might possibly be esta- 
blished with France, but that the only natural and 
permanent ally of Russia is America, which could 
give no direct assistance in a European war. As 
an inference from assumptions which seem to be 
well founded, a Russian soldier and politician address- 
ing his countrymen never even notices as a possible 
alternative the abandonment of ambitious designs, and the 
maintenance of peace. Mr. Bricut’s sum of all villanies is 
to him the worthy instrument by which a noble purpose is 
to be achieved. The deaths of a few millions of Russians 
and foreigners, the devastation of provinces, and all the 
innumerable miseries which result from war are not thought 
worthy of attention. His advice, since partially followed 
by his Government, is that the strength of the Russian 
ariny should be largely increased, that Austria should be 
dismembered, and that the Slavonic provinces of both 
divisions of the monarchy and the whole of European Turkey 
should be organized, with the addition of Greece and 
Roumania as dependencies of Russia, under the govern- 
ment of princes of the Imperial family. At the same time 
he would prosecute with increased energy the enter- 
prise of converting the greater of Poland into 
a Russian country, probably by the familiar methods 
of forcible conversion of the Catholic population, and of 
the expropriation of Polish landowners. In the basin of 
the Vistula he would apparently allow Polish nationality 
to survive, thinking it possible to conciliate the inhabitants 
Py giving them a share in the Panslavonic Confederation. 

ntil the Polish question is settled, he believes that 
Austria could at any time cause a Polish insurrection, and 
that the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland would not 
be opposed by Prussia. Among other measures, General 
Fapferr advises that Slavonic officers should share in the 
Russian army the privileges of natives, that subsidies to 
churches and schools should be increased, and generally 
that the policy and intentions of Russia should be openly 
announced to those who are to profit by the Slavonic 
crusade. It is not surprising that any official approxi- 
mation to General Fapferr’s policy should be watched in 
Austria with interest and anxiety. 

For the moment a demonstration that the fortunes of 
Austria and Turkey are inseparably united is not a little 
reassuring. Even the neutrality which the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government will probably at present maintain is 
compatible with a belief that the Russian occupation of 
any part of Turkey depends from day to day on the conni- 
vance or acquiescence of Austria. e attack on Galicia 


which General Fapferr urges as the first stage of Russian 

conquest will not be facilitated by the employment of 
Russian troops on a more distant enterprise. > one sense | 
a Russian garrison occupying Bulgaria might be regarded by | 
Austria as a guarantee of peace, because its communica- | 
tions would be at the mercy of an Austrian army 
in the event of a rupture; but, on the other hand, in-| 
trigues with the persion of the Austrian provinces to | 
the north of the Save might justify serious alarm. 

If the conflict is considered inevitable, it will be for the 

interest of Austria that it should begin while the Slavonic | 


provinces still furnish strong contingents to the army. | 


The threats of military disaffection which have been lately 
uttered even inthe Reichsrath at Vienna will become more 
formidable when Russia has become an avowed competitor 
for the allegiance of Bohemia and Transylvania. If it ig 
true that there is, properly speaking, no separate Eastern 
question, the immediate crisis which now agitates Europe 
may perbaps prove to be of secondary importance. 


z 


FRANCE. 


lap Republican party in France have not shown their 
accustomed wisdom in the debates on the Ecclesi. 
astical Budget. Even the more moderate of them seem 
to have been unable to resist the desire to give their 
enemy a blow, though the only result of giving it is 
to injure themselves. It is not an uncommon error, 
especially in matters into which theological passion largely 
enters; but there is none which more surely finds out 
those who are guilty of it. The Republicans have had the 
pleasure of saying and applauding a great many hard 
things against the Church. But, now that the enjoyment 
is over, nothing remains to them except the certainty that 
they have made enemies of all the poorer parish priests; 
that they have once more associated themselves with a 
vague suspicion of revolutionary changes to come; and 
that they have given cause for talk about a Ministerial 
crisis just when it is important that the Cabinet should 
show a united front to a hostile Senate. These are 
achievements which may well make a week famous, 
Whether they are likely to make it profitable as well as 
famous is @ pointon which some of those who have adorned 
it with their speeches and votes may already have seen 
cause to doubt. 

It is necessary of course to draw a distinction between 
the position of the Extreme Republicans in these debates 
and that of the majority of the party. But for once the 
extreme section of the party are not such sinners as the 
more moderate section. There was a show of debate on a 
proposal to suppress the Ecclesiastical Budget altogether ; 
but this would not of itself have been calculated to excite 
any uneasiness out of doors. Everybody knows by this 
time what are the arguments commonly urged in favour of 
a complete separation of Church and State, and in France 
the prospects of such a measure are far too hazy to make 
the discussion of it alarming. The amendment was not 
defended with any enthusiasm, and the impossibility of 
dealing with so large a question by merely running a pen 
through certain estimates was very well shown by so pro- 
nounced a Republican as M. Pascat Duprat. The only 
striking feature in the debate was the reappearance of Prince 
Napo.eon upon the Parliamentary stage, and the speculations 
to which his choice of a part has given occasion. Prince 
Napoteon did not support the proposal to suppress the 
Ecclesiastical Budget, but he contrived in the course of his 
speech to say so many unpleasant things of the clergy that 
they are probably of opinion that he meant to starve them 
as well as to abuse them. Clericalism, said the Princes, is 
the worst enemy that France has to fear. It has already 
cost her Alsace and Lorraine, and until it is conquered she 
can never regain her rightful position in Europe. Prince 
Napo.eon had no doubt carefully weighed the effect which 
this nonsense would have upon those who heard it, and the 
result seems to show that he has chosen his ground with 
considerable skill. The Left can with difficulty bring them- 
selves to dislike a man who says such delightful things 
about the Church. They wonld rather that they had come 
from a deputy who did not bear so disastrous a name; but 
after the first shock of hearing a Bonaparte speak 
in a French Chamber was over, they could not 
help admitting how excellent and timely they were. 
The idea that Alsace and Lorraine have been annexed 
by Germany because Napoteon III. was too subser- 
vient to the clergy has won their hearts. Prince 
Napo.eon may look to gain two advantages from this re- 
cognition. He has made the first step, and that a very 
long one, to the condonation by the advanced Republicans 
of his Imperialist antecedents. They are evidently dis- 
posed to forget the Bonaparte Prince in the anti-clerical 
agitator. This possible alliance between the Extreme 
Left and Prince NapoLzon will be dangerous to the Re- 
_ in several ways. For one thing, it will give the 

xtreme Left a capable leader. Hitherto they have had 
nothing but Aarons in their camp; but if they come to 
terms with Prince NapoLeon they will secure a Moses. 
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This will make it very much harder for M. Gamperta to 
maintain his position as leader of the Left. He will have 
to deal with a clever Parliamentary strategist instead of 
with an isolated rhetorician here and there; and this new 
rival will have the advantage of being able to outbid M. 
GamBETTA even on the point on which he has hitherto been 
most in accord with his more advanced followers. He has 
been forgiven much by the Radicals because he has hated 
the Church much ; but here is a man who has less to be for- 
given, and who hates the Church more. They cannot be 
expected to resist so attractive a combination as this, and 
it will not be surprising if several of those who have 
hitherto followed M. Gambetta because for the purposes of 
practical politics there was no one else to follow, should 
by and by find out that Prince Napoteon comes nearer to 
what they want. There are two dangers to the Republic 
in this. Oneis that the Republican majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies will present a more divided appearance to the 
country. Instesd of M. Gampetra being the leader ac- 
knowledged by the whole party with the exception of a 
few impracticable enthusiasts, he and Prince NapoLeon 
will be the leaders of two sections of the party—sections 
differing no doubt in strength, but still differing only in 
degree. The victory of the Republican party at elections, 
therefore, will not be of necessity the victory of M. 
Gambetta and of those moderate doctrines which he has 
with so much pains induced the peasantry to associate with 
his name. It will be the victory of a party in which 
Prince NaPpoLEON may in the end prove to possess a pre- 
dominant strength. Another danger is that the rivalry 
of Prince NapoLeon may tempt M. Gamserra to exaggerate 
the anti-clerical side of his policy in order to retain his 
hold over wavering supporters. It would be a most dan- 
gerous policy in the long run; but it might have immediate 
advantages in the prospect of a critical division which 
would make it a hard matter to refrain from adopting it. 


These, however, are only remote speculations. What is 
nearer and more certain is that the determination shown 
by the Chamber of Deputies to reduce the figures of the 
Ecclesiastical Budget will alienate the particular section of 
the clergy who, but for this, might have been most dis- 
posed to regard the Republic with favour. However true 
it may be that the national character of the French Church 
has been destroyed, and that the clergy are now the 
devoted servants of a foreign ecclesiastic, it is not the less 
true that a great number of the clergy are taken from the 
peasantry, and that their manner of life differs in nothing 
from that of the class to which they originally belonged. 
It has been argued that no conclusion as to the real in- 
come of a French priest can be drawn from the mere 
figures of his official salary. That, no doubt, in a 
great number of cases is only 36/. a year. But 
the bishops and the religious orders distribute large funds 
derived trom the contributions of the laity, and in this 
way the balance is redressed. That the bishops and the 
religious orders distribute large funds derived from the 
contributions of the laity may be true, though in this 
respect lay piety sometimes gets more credit than it strictly 
deserves. But that these funds go to augment the salaries 
of the poorest parish priests is much more improbable. 
Contributions of this kind are likely to be used for 
purposes which directly promote the aggrandizement of 
the Church; and a slight improvement in a priest’s 
Sunday dinner has no very obvious tendency to bring 
about this result. There must be many parishes 
in France in which the debate on the question whether 
the minimum salary of the priests should be 36l. or 4ol. 
has been followed with the keen personal interest of men 
who know that a tenth of their available income depends 
on the issue. These men might not have resented a dimi- 
nution in the social position of the bishops. Even some 
fresh legislation against religious orders might have 
touched the old chord of enmity between the secular and 
regular clergy. It has pleased the Republican majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies to make its first essay in ecclesi- 
astical legislation by taking the onestep which was most cer- 
tain to excite or confirm their dislike of the existing order of 
things. Even if it were true that it is not a question of 
real want, inasmuch as the bishops have the means of 
raising the salaries of the parish priests to a sufficient 
sum, and that, as a matter of fact, they do use 
these means, the rejection of the augmentation would be 
strangely short-sighted from the point of view of those 
who are responsible for it. The Republicans complain that 
the alienation of the clergy from the civil power becomes 


daily more complete, that they are more and more learning 
to depend absolutely on their bishops, and to look to them 
for guidance in secular as well as in spiritual affairs. The 
refusal of the Legislature to raise their salaries by 41. a 
year is not likely to increase the love of the clergy for the 
powers that be; and if they are told to go to their bishop 
for additional pay, they will not be the less ome | to go to 
him for advice and direction. If the Chamber of Deputies 
had wished to aggravate the evils which they profess to 
lament, they could hardly have taken a more direct road to 
their object. 


MR. FORSTER AND’ THE ABERDEEN STUDENTS. 


Shee odd custom which enables boys at Scotch Univer- 
sities to extract periodical orations from eminent 
strangers has found its latest victim in Mr. Forster. No 
Lord Rector at Aberdeen or elsewhere has more manfully 
faced the difficulty of delivering an oral essay on no par- 
ticular occasion about things in general. If his h 

a fault, it perhaps displayed an inartistic simplicity in the 
preliminary confession that his business was to talk to his 
audience for an hour or so. In default of academic experi- 
ence, Mr. Forster undertook to illustrate the bearing of 
education on political capacity ; and, if little can be learned 
from his general remarks on different branches of study, 
the latter part of his speech on the political lessons of his- 
tory, and on the duties of politicians, was eloquent and 
just. It was of course proper to maintain the fiction that 
he was addressing a learned assemblage, or at least a body 
of students destined to acquire proficiency in Latin, if not 
in Greek, in modern languages, mathematics, logic, ethics, 
metaphysics, and natural science. On aless public occasion 
it might have been more probably assumed that the young 
Scotchmen who applauded Mr. Forster will be as acute, 
as hard-headed, as prudent, and as capable of taking care 
of themselves as their ancestors and their older country- 
men, Observant Englishmen who in their own country 
are brought into contact with Scotchmen have sometimes 
seen reason to applaud the good sense of a nation which, if 
it has any fools, carefully keeps them at home. Up to a 
certain point all Scotchmen are well informed, and they 
will be content in the future, as in the past, to dispense 
with some branches of knowledge which Mr. Forster 
deems, or in an academic speech thinks it proper to deem, 
necessary to a politician. They can distrust a ery with- 
out an accurate appreciation of the distinctive features of 
the Papal system, and some of them will win appointments 
in India without thinking it necessary previously to dis- 
tinguish between Brahminism and Buddhism. It is strange 
that competitive examination has given the Irish an advan- 
tage over the Scotch, who under the old system obtained 
far more than their share of Indian employment—certainly, 
not to the detriment of the public service. The eminently 
practical genius of Scotland is perhaps less inclined to 
accumulation of knowledge than to applying knowledge to 
the conduct of business. 

Mr. Forster countenanced a common fallacy in contending 
that a knowledge of natural science is required by a poli- 
tician or administrator who has to deal with pauperism and 
crime, and with the conditions of the squalor and misery 
which it may be his duty to remove or mitigate. “If a 
“man be unacquainted with natural science, he cannot 
“ascertain those conditions for himself; he must take 
“them secondhand from an expert.” In practical life 
almost all special knowledge is most conveniently derived 
from experts, as an advocate masters for the occasion 
exactly the fragment of fact or science which is necessary 
for the conduct of his case. Whether physical science is 
one of the best vehicles of education is a controverted 
question. Its most zealous supporters would probably 
attach little value to the incidental use which may be made 
in after life of isolated scientific propositions. A house- 
holder, though he may perhaps understand the con- 
struction of pumps, will employ a pump-maker if he 
wants a pump, and he will be neither better nor worse 
served than his neighbour who is profoundly ignorant 
of the rudiments of hydraulics. Lord Patmerston, 
who prohibited the discharge of smoke from factory- 
chimneys in London, had some smattering of scientific 
knowledge ; but he probably relied on experts for the con- 
clusion that furnaces might be made to consume their 
own smoke. When Mr. Forster looked over the report of 
his speech he may perhaps have been struck by the just 
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but indiscriminate liberality of his eulogies on all possible 
kinds of learning. There is, in truth, no branch of know- 
ledge which may not in its proper place be useful; and 
even the useless knowledge which possesses an attraction 
for great scholars and men of genius has a refining and 
elevating tendency ; but it is a mere paradox to assert that 
nearly every department of literature and science is in- 
dispensable to the successful pursuit of political activity. 
Indeed the necessity of filling up an hour is the only 
apology for urging on a body of raw students the poli- 
tical uses of an intellectual cultivation which some of 
them may perhaps partially acquire with benefit to their 
minds, and possibly to their fortunes. The homely advice 
that they should learn for the sake of learning, and that 
they should prepare themselves to ‘pass examinations with 


duties. With a curious carelessness, Mr. Forster assumed 
that few of the students would engage in the pursuits of 
trade, for which three-fourths of their number are probably 
destined. Before they enter on the business of their lives, 
their devotion to study for its own sake cannot be too dis- 
interested or too exclusive. ; 


Mr. Forster noticed, in courteous language and with 
kindly feeling, the gloomy apprehensions of an eminent 
writer who had been proposed as a competing candidate 
for the office of Lord Rector. If Mr. Forstzr had not 
been through life a consistent and zealous supporter of 
an extended suffrage, it would have been difficult to learn 
from his speech whether he shared in Mr. Grec’s dread 
of the tendencies of democratic supremacy. His com- 
ment on Mr. Grsa’s proposition that political power lies 
naturally with intellect and property is little better than 
an unconscious quibble. As all men but idiots have 
some kind of intellect, and all but paupers some frag- 
ment of property, Mr. Grea can only have meant to speak 
of cultivated intellect and of accumulated property. Mr. 
Forster says, on the contrary, that political power rests 
naturally ‘“ with those whose property consists in their 
“ skilful hands or their strong muscles, and whose intellect 
‘is informed by the lessons of life; and it is industry, 
“‘ courage, and hard work faithfully performed, that teach 
“these lessons better than any professors.” If Mr. 
Forster really believes that the poorest class of the com- 
munity is best qualified to exercise political power, the 
rest of his speech, in which he dilated on the poli- 
tical utility of learning, was both irrelevant and mislead- 
ing. It is true that he added that accumulated wealth 
‘and book knowledge ought to have a great share of 
political power; but, if numbers are to rule, wealth 
and knowledge are practically disfranchised. Neither Mr. 
Geec nor Mr. Forster uses with exact accuracy the 
terms in which they both express the natural distribu- 
tion of political power. In one sense, power naturally rests 
with those who can use it best; in another sense, with 
those who actually possess it. As democracy becomes 
more irresistible, the numerical majority naturally 

uires a more and more complete monopoly of power, 
while the richer and more cultivated classes are relegated 
into private life. Even if personal fitness is left out of 
consideration, American experience, which begins to be 
partially reproduced in England, illustrates the political 
defects of enormously large constituencies. Hach of 
many thousands of electors finds his vote absolutely in- 
effective unless he joins a party over which he can exercise 
no control. The common choice of a vast body is deter- 
mined by those who make it their profession to manipulate 
the constituencies. The petty leaders of factions in English 
boroughs supply as yet but an imperfect antitype of the 
coarse and corrupt election managers whose nominees have 
made the class of politicians contemptible and odious in 
America. Itis, indeed, on the whole fortunate that natural 
impediments prevent multitudes in ordinary times from 
directly exercising the power of which they are the ultimate 
possessors. A conspi of jobbers is better than a domi- 
nant rabble, but it is not an eligible kind of aristocracy. 

The best part of Mr. Forsrex’s speech was the exposition 
of his own political convictions and of the lessons to be 
derived from history. Sceptical minds indeed will derive 
little satisfaction from his remarkable list of great per- 

who believed in some external law or religious 
vocation. “The Disciples and St. Pavut obeyed a call; 
“ Manomer believed in his mission; Wittiam III. was a 
“ Galvinist; and Napoveon had faith in his star.” 
Maxomet, though he is at present not in fashion, and 
ILI, had a strong sense of duty; but Napo.zon’s 


star was another name for the luck on which he relied tg 
aid his incessant schemes of fraud and violence. A doctring. 
more encouraging to those who persuade themselves te 
believe it is that “the law of humanity is progress” ; but, 
after enouncing the general proposition, Mr. Forsrgg 
qualifies it by the true reflection that progress is not 
necessarily progress in virtue. On the whole, there can 
be no doubt that the great changes which have taken 
place during recent generations have produced a large 
preponderance of good over evil; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the process of improvement hag 
reached its culminating point ; but in the course of history 
there have been centuries in which decay and deterioration 
have been substituted for progress. If by chance any 


| of Mr. Forsrer’s admiring hearers at Aberdeen should be 
credit, would bear much more directly on their immediate | 


hereafter engaged in political life, they will verify for 
themselves the hesitation and uncertainty which attend 
generalizations derived partly from experience and in at 
least an equal degree from natural temperament. A much 
larger portion of the audience will have received an 
elevating impulse from the honest purpose and unaffected 
cuthusiasm which have not been abated by long practice in 


_ business and in public affairs. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 


_ the days when the infant French Republic seemed a 
weak little thing with a precarious hold of life, it 
struck some of those who loved it well, if not wisely, that 
it might be made to live by the easy process of asserting 
confidently that it was sure to live. An Exhibition, they 
thought, takes some time to prepare; and, if it was an- 
nounced that in three years’ time there would be a new 
grand Exhibition of the finest type under the Republic, 
this would accustom the doubting minds of men to infer 
that the Republic must endure until it had had its 
Exhibition. It was accordingly arranged that there 
should be an Exhibition at Paris in 1878, and that this 
Exhibition should be the grandest the world had ever seen. 
In addition to the advantages which all Exhibitions offer 
as fostering artand science, and developing universal philan- 
thropy, this particular Exhibition would have special advan- 
tages of its own. It would show Europe and the whole civi- 
lized world how completely the metropolis of civilization had 
recovered from the disasters of the siege and the Commune; 
it would demonstrate the wealth which France possessed, 
even after the loss of two provinces ; and, above all, it would 
force all men and all nations to take cognizance of the 
astonishing fact that the French Republic still existed. 
The world, which was credited with an unquenchable pas- 
sion for Exhibitions, would have the supreme delight of 
having another Exhibition, and of having it in the true centre 
of gaiety and amusement ; and at the same time would, in 
the midst of its innocent pleasure, be conferring a great 
political benefit on France. But since this adroit proposal 
was made times and things have changed. The French 
Republic has established itself, and is to all appearance 
thriving and prosperous. Itrestsonthesupport of thecountry, 
which seems a more solid ground than the prospect of an Exhi- 
bition. Foreigners recognize its existence with the utmost 
complacency or indifference. It has no occasion to build a big 
booth to show that it is alive. And, far from the world 
being enamoured of Exhibitions, it is dead sick of them. 
There have been too many Exhibitions; and, while it is 
always possible to have too much of a good thing, Exhibi- 
tions are among the good things which those who have had 
too much of them absolutely detest. It is distressing to 
have France piping to us to dance when all we want is to 
be left in repose and to our own sad and anxions thoughts. 
No doubt it was fair that there should be one more Exhibi- 
tion for the United States, if they were pleased to claim 
their right; and, if any human being really ever doubted 
whether there could be as huge an Exhibition under a 
republic as under a monarchy, the question has been set at 
rest. It has been thought a sort of honour and token of 
respectability to be allowed to have an Exhibition, and the 
Americans, who have spent so much money on the several 
occasions of European Exhibitions, were fully entitled to 
have Europeans come to theirs, and to set up an Exhibition 
which should mark that their country was one of the great 
Powers of the world. But after Philadelphia there is 
nothing more to come. Another Exhibition at Paris is 
only a return to the old weary round. It is altogether 
out of date. When Christmas-time comes we go through 
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Christmas parties as we best may, and say loudly and think 
feebly that they are specially delightful and eminently 

vocative of love and brotherhood. But when Christmas 
js fairly over we feel we have a right to be protected 
against any more Christmas parties. The authors of the 
new French Exhibition are like people who should be so 
unwisely daring as to venture on inviting us to go on 

tting up bits of holly, and eating plum-pudding or play- 
ing round games, when February has come and the 
children have all gone back to school. 


But the new French Exhibition has not only the diffii- 
culties to encounter which would beset any fresh Exhibi- 
tion anywhere at the present time. It has special difficulties 
ofits own. There are the Germans on the other side, not 
of the Rhine, but of the Vosges, and what is to be done 
about the Germans? They decline to have anything to do 
with the new Exhibition. They do not believe in finding 
a millennium if they went to Paris. They do not see any 
chance of the lion and the lamb lying down together. They 
are not at all sure of receiving that welcome of sweet 
affectionate confidence which befits Exhibition festivals. 
Then there is Alsace in the way, in more senses than one. 
The Alsatians do not seem inclined to exhibit as Germans, 
and their conquerors would certainly not allow them to 
exhibit as French. Even if the Alsatians would exhibit as 
Germans, the French would be sure to guard the 
world against the delusion of supposing that any 
persons who were really Germans could turn out 
such products as the Alsatians would contribute. 
M. Jutes Favre would have an opportunity too fine 
to be thrown away of proving that, at least for Hxhibi- 
tion purposes, France had not lost one inch of its 
territory. Then, again, the Germans know that the result 
of the Philadelphia Exhibition has not been favourable to 
them. Their specimens have been poor in quality and 
defective in taste. The criticisms sent home from Phila- 
delphia, although the sharpest of the critics was a 
German, have stung the German world, which is not in- 
clined to recognize with patience the cost at which Ger- 
many has become the first of military Powers. But if 
criticisms passed far away by Germans and Englishmen 
and Americans have a painful effect, the sting would be ten 
times sharper when criticisms were passed at Paris by 
triumphant Frenchmen. The French cling to the consola- 
tion which the Romans enjoyed when Axanic took their city, 
and, while admitting that barbarians are very strong, 
can point out that barbarians are barbarians. ‘To 
show up all the shortcomings of German manufactures and 
of the productions of German arc would afford a pleasing 
opportunity for the exercise of the lively and ingenious 
malice on which the French justly pique themselves. But 
the Germans would be very sore, and would long to show 
that they had the last and best of arguments on their side, 
and that, if they could not outshine the French, they could 
at auy rate kill them. Am inerease of hatred and not 
an increase of love would be the vesult of the Exhi- 
bition, and it is not for this that Exhibitions are in- 
tended. It would be like going to church when, as 
will sometimes happen, the sermon sets the minds of 
men against religion. When this danger is to be feared 
it seems better not to go to church at all. Prince 
Bismarck thinks hisGermans had betternot goto Paris or send 
their humble productions there to be laughed at. He has done 
all in his power—which, perhaps, is not much—to allay the 
asperity of feeling between the two nations, and his etforts 
have been zealously seconded by the French AmbassaDor 
in Germany and by the present German AmBassADOR in 
France. If they will buat avoid noticing each other, it is 
hoped that in time the French and the Germans may not 
be very bad neighbours, But it would spoil all the chances 
of such a happy state of things being realized, if at an 
early date the two nations were brought together under 
circumstances in which every trifle would be made by 
+ eamenceemieed triumph and by the other a cause of 

mt. 

No other nation stands to France in the peculiar re- 
lation occupied by Germany; and, if France chooses to 
insist on its invitations being accepted, all other nations 
will, unless war is actually raging, accept them, although 
with a heavy heart and a general sense of disgust and 
weariness. But Austria is said to have made a suggestion 
for which she deserves the gratitude of mankind. She has 
hinted that it would be an improvement in Exhibitions if 
they were henceforth to be confined to the show of the 
products of peace, and if no display were made of the 


materials and instruments of war. It might be all very 
well in the early days of Exhibitions, when it was fondly 
hoped that they had introduced a universal reign of love 
and peace, that cannon and shells and rifles should be dis- 
played. There could be no harm in idle people gazing at 
them when the very show of which they formed part was 
going to make them mere objects of fanciful curiosity. 
But it is hardly possible that the French should view such 
a display in so innocent and happy a light. They must 
remember the days in 1867 when the bridges of the 
Eastern Railway were obligingly strengthened to admit of 
the passage of Krupp cannon, and when the Emperor 
hospitably showed the King of Prussia over those grim 
antechambers where shells were piled from floor to roof. 
Three years later plenty of Krupp cannon passed over the 
bridges of the Eastern Railway, and possibly some of those 
very shells wrought death and havoc on the spot where 
the Exhibition building had stood. Shells and cannon are 
the only things which the Germans could haveany pleasure 
in sending to the new Exhibition, if they would con- 
tribute at all. There would be no fear of the Freneh 
laughing at these specimens of German manufacture. And 
when the French have once got to thinking of how German 
shells and German cannon would look in their new show- 
rooms, they may go on to thinking of the general state of 
the world, and of the patent objection to having a fresh 
Exhibition at a time when wars and rumours of war are 
everywhere rife. Europe is meditating other things than 
the triumphs of science, of art, and of peace. The horrible 
dream of battle-fields is upon us, and we no more want 
an Exhibition now than a man wants a geranium 
in his button-hole when he is going into action. 


The times are out of joint, and the French cannot 


put them right with a bauble. It is to be hoped that the 
French Government will seize the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing gracefully from its untimely enterprise. 

the Conference should unhappily fail, there can be no 
difficulty in saying that the Exhibition is indefinitely post- 
poned. If fortunately the Conference should be a success, 
the peace that will ensue will be, we may be sure, a very 
armed sort of peace, and the French are too clever not to 
we some way of taking notice of obvious and unpleasant 

ts. 


NAVAL MISMANAGEMENT. 


4 er fact that the series of blunders and mishaps which 
has lately been occurring in the navy is due, not to 
mere casual or isolated causes, but to an inherent, per- 
vading, and deeply-rooted weakness im the present system 
of administration, is unmistakably proved by the chronic 
continuance of the same dismal symptoms from week to 
week. It is no doubt highly satisfactory to learn from the 
Times that, ‘‘ after infinite trials and breakdowns, the Shah 
“has passed successfully through the trying and ex- 
“ ceptional ordeal of a twenty-four hours’ run” ; but when 
we remember the imperfect condition in which this vessel 
was originally sent out, and the extensive repairs and alter- 
ations which have had to be made in order to render her fit 
for sea, it certainly does not raise our opinion of the standard 
of naval engineering in these days,or give much confidence 
as to the future career of theship. On the 13th November 
the Times reported that her machinery continued obstinately 
refractory, and that when she was driven at full speed 
“ small waterfalls had to be kept playing on the bands of 
“ the connecting-rods to keep down the heat.” There was 
also an injurious vibration of machinery, in consequence, it 
was supposed, of the ship being too heavily engined. We 
are now asked to believe that all these faults have been, 
completely got rid of in a fortnight, though it is admitted 
that there is still, ‘‘ of course, considerable vibration.” 
Glowing reports have also appeared about other ships, 
and afterwards it has come out that there has all 
along been something seriously defective in their con- 
struction or materials which would show itself sooner or 
later. A great deal has lately been said of the strength 
which would be added to the Besika fleet by the despatch 
thither of the Alexandra, which was supposed to be ready 
for sea at very short notice. The usual blundering, 
however, has been exhibited in this case. During her 
first her was fractured ; this 
was represented at the time as a comparati triflmg 
injury which would quickly be found, 
however, that the mischief was much more serious 
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than was stated, and that not merely one, but both, blades 
of the damaged screw had been bent; and it was decided, 
very characteristically, to cut off the damaged parts in- 
stead of attempting to restore them to their proper 
shape. The consequence of this decision was that the un- 
injured blades must also have pieces cut from them for the 
sake of uniformity ; and in this mutilated form the ship is 
now considered perfect. Again, the two 25-ton guns which 
are the chief part of her armament, when put on board, were 
found not to fit, and had to be returned. It is now an- 
nounced that “a mass of details still require atten- 
“tion in the case of a vessel like the Alexandra,” 
and that there is no probability of her being able 
to be despatched to sea for some months to come. 
A more distinct explanation of this state of things 
is, however, given by our contemporary, the Navy, which 
states that “one of the cylinders is cracked, a circumstance 
“ which must delay her for at least a couple of months.” 

in, fissures have also been discovered in the screw thrust 
shaft of the Himalaya, of such a grave nature that it has 
necessitated the taking out of a part of the shaft; and 
here, again, has been another unfortunate delay in getting 
a useful ship ready for sea at a critical time. It appears 
further that the Devastation is not quite what she should 
be, for she is to come home in order that “ several im- 
provements may be introduced into her”; and it was 
arranged that the Thunderer should relieve her on the 
Mediterranean station. There is a difficulty about this, 
however, as the contractors have not completed the repairs 
required by the explosion, and there will be a further 
delay before she is ready. The details of the repairs 
supply suggestive evidence of the original defici- 
encies of the ship. It is stated, for instance, that “the 
“ staying is much stronger than before,’ which shows 
that before it was not strong enough. The Coroner’s 
jury condemned the metal of the safety-valves; but it is 
not known whether any change has been made. In one 
point, however, the contractors have undertaken an im- 
provement suggested by the Coroner’s assessor, and 
adopted by the jury, that “ every means within the stoke- 
“hole should be devised to work the stop-valves, or, if 
“ practicable, that a signal similar to a railway disc 


“ should be thrust out in the stoke-hole by the action of | 


“the stop-valve screw, which shuts the communication, 
“so that it may be readily seen in the stoke-holes.” This 
recommendation is surely plain enough; but it has been 
carried out “ina manner,” as the Times acknowledges, 
“ whimsically and studiously wrong-headed.” ‘The 
object of these valves was stated at the inquest to be 
to enable the stokers to ascertain the pressure of steam 
at any moment; and it was indispensable, therefore, that 
they should be as much under command as the safety- 
valve of a locomotive. It appears that the new sentinel- 
valves in the ship are not attached to the boiler, but to 
the safety-valves themselves, and can only be reached 
by means of a ladder. After the tragical experience 
which we have had already of the danger of not having 
an accurate gauge of steam pressure, it can hardly be 
considered that the Thunderer is safe with these ineffectual 
alterations. The Hydra is another ship which is said to 
have been “made good”; but it is evident that, at any 
rate, she was not “ made good ” in the first instance, as on 
her first trial the whole of her eccentric and screw-shaft 
gear was carried away through the loosening of the nuts 
on the fore engine. 


These are facts which illustrate in a very alarming way 
the degree of confidence which may be placed in the super- 
vision of the chief Admiralty officials; and it is impos- 
sible to say whether the results of their carelessness and 
stupidity have as yet been in all cases discovered. It was 
not for some time that the mad pranks which were played in 
the way of cutting ventilating apertures below the water- 
line in the water-tight bulkheads of Her Masesry’s ships, 
without any provision for closing them from above, was 
discovered, and the explanation of the Chief Engineer and 
his subordinates was simply that they knew nothing about 
it. They had had tracings sent for their inspection, but 
had misunderstood them, and had applied this dangerous 
system of ventilation to the Vanguard, the Achilles, the 
Himalaya, and some dozen other ships. It is perhaps 
some ground for hope that the Admiralty has at last been 
wrung into an expression of “ very great dissatisfaction ” 
at this method of doing things. Yet it was not worse than 
the sending out of the Iron Duke with valves which, when 
open to sea, were marked shut, for which nobody was 


punished or even rebuked. There is reason to fear that 
it will turn ont, though the evidence as yet is not sufficient} 

complete to warrant a positive judgment, that the fitting. 
out of the Arctic Expedition was no exception to the general 
rule of careless bungling which is spreading like a dry-ro¢ 
through the service. It is, at least, clear that the 
outbreak of scurvy crippled the Expedition, and pre. 
vented it from having a fair chance; and it would 
seem that this unfortunate event was due to an insuffi. 
cient supply of lime-juice. Captain Nares himself says 
that “the heavy labour of sledge-travelling intensified 
“and brought it””—that is, the seurvy—*‘ out, as has been 
“ the case in nearly all former journeys when the travellers 
“ have been unable to procure large supplies of game, and 
“‘ were unprovided with lime-juice.” Moreover, passages 
have leaked out from the official documents which are at pre. 
sent withheld by the Admiralty, in which reference is made 
to the “ very little lime-juice we brought away with us,” and 
it is mentioned that “we have only two bottles on each 
“ sledge of this excellent anti-scorbutic.” How far this is 
true remains to be seen; but it is well known that the pre. 
parations for the Expedition, which had already missed the 
natural and proper time of starting, were made in a great 
hurry. Altogether there seems to be very few things which 
the Admiralty does not more or less muddle. 


MADMEN IN RAILWAY TRAINS, 


| ie is amazing to observe with what patience and com. 
placency most people regard the constant dangers to 
which they are exposed by the Companies when tra- 
velling by railway. They have not only to fear such 
accidents as may happen from the imperfections of the 
line, from weak couplings or axles, imperfect signals, 
reckless or careless driving, or the still more culpable 
disregard by the officials ot their own time-table arrange. 
ments, which is the habitual vice of railway working; 
but they are also in peril of being helplessly confined 
in a narrow cell with a robber or maniac for company. 
The other day a passenger took his seat in a train 
running from Liverpool to Chester. At.Edgehill two 
more got into the compartment where he was, who were 
both evidently drunk. ‘The younger of the couple, who 
proved to be father and son, was restless from the first, and 
after passing Runcorn became furiously violent, drew out 
his knife, and not only threatened, but attempted, to cut 
the throat of the third passenger, who had been sitting 
quietly, and, though no doubt somewhat alarmed, had done 
nothing to provoke him. The person thus attacked thought 
that the design of his assailant was robbery, and handed 
over to him his purse, and then his watch. But the raflian 
threw both out of the window, and was clearly bent on mur- 
dering the inoffensive passenger. He got him down on the 
seat, knelt on him, and his knife was close upon his throat, 
when the father pulled him off. The father, however, was 
too drunk to be of much use, and was soon mastered by 
his son, who, flinging him into a corner, turned again upon 
the stranger, tried to push him ont of the carriage window, 
and, in the course of a desperate struggle, bit off his right 
thumb. Happily the train stopped at Frodsham, and the 
madman, for he was at the time mad with drink, 
took the opportunity of getting out of the window. 
He fell on the rails, and was picked up by the officials. 
The train was timed not to stop between Edgehill and 
Chester; and in one account of this outrage it is stated 
that the stopping of the train at Frodsham was caused by 
@ passenger in another compartment from that in which 
the outrage was committed, who pulled the communication 
cord and attracted the guard’s attention; but in the other 
and more detailed accounts, nothing is said of a communi- 
cation cord, and it is stated that the train was drawn up at 
Frodsham because the signals there were against it. 
Whether or not there was any communication cord on this 
train, the attack on Mr. Exuis is a very striking illustra- 
tion of the futility of an outside cord as a protection to @ 
passenger who is attacked by a companion inside the 
carriage. The cord is suspended along the outer edge of 
the roof of the carriage, and is underany circumstances not 
very easy to lay hold of. In order to get at it a passenger 
has to put his head and shoulders through the window; 
but it is obvious that when a man is being held down or is 
engaged in a struggle with another, the cord is practically 
beyond his reach; and even supposing he could shake off 
his assailant, he would be exposed to a dangerous attack, 
which he would be helpless to resist if he turned his back 
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and put his head out of the window. Thus it may happen 
that just at the critical moment when it is a matter of life and 
death that a passenger should be enabled to communicate 
with the guard, he finds himself hopelessly cut off from 
any means of doing so. The result in this case was that 
the poor man who was attacked very narrowly escaped with 
his life, and has, he says, as far as he can at present judge, 
entirely lost his means of livelihood, his business being 
that of a window-ticket writer and lithographer, to carry 
on which the use of the right thumb is of course absolutely 
necessary. If the train had not unexpectedly been drawn 
up at Frodsham, it would have gone on to Chester without 
stopping, and a murder would in all probability have been 
accomplished. 

It may be hoped that the Railway Company on whose 
line this outrage occurred will feel bound to give ade- 
quate compensation to the unfortunate victim of its care- 
lessness and disregard of necessary precautions for the 
safety of passengers. But it may perhaps be said that a 
Railway Company cannot be held responsible for the 
conduct of all its passengers as well as of its own 
officials, as the former are quite independent of the 
Company, and may be seized with a sudden fit of 

ion or madness under the influence of which they 
may commit any kind of atrocity. As a general prin- 
ciple, no doubt, a Company cannot secure to its pas- 
sengers absolute immunity from ill-usage on the part of 
their companions in the train, inasmuch as it cannot be 
known a such acts are going to happen, or what par- 
ticular persons are capable of committing them. This is 
true so far; but, on the other hand, it is perfectly well 
known that outrages of one kind and another do occur in 
railway trains, and the Companies, knowing this, are at 
least bound to take such precautions as are obviously re- 
quired for the protection of travellers against such con- 
tingencies. In the first place, a Railway Company is 
bound to see, as far as it can, that the passengers are of 
a quiet and respectable character, and not likely to fall 
upon any of their companions in the train in a brutal 
manner; and though, no doubt, the officials cannot in- 
variably tell from the appearance of passengers whether they 
are likely to be dangerous company or not, still there are 
circumstances under which it may reasonably be assumed 
that a person is not fit to travel. In the case which has 
suggested these remarks this duty appears, according 
to the published accounts, to have been completely 
and disgracefully neglected. Mr. Exuis, the injured 
man, states, in regard to the two men who got into 
his compartment at Edgehill, that the father was “much 
“intoxicated and very disorderly, cursing and swearing 
“the whole way to Runcorn,” and that “the younger man 
“was partially stupefied, evidently from drink.” He adds 
that, from what he heard of their conversation, they wished 
to go to Garston, and that they had no tickets, and, as the 
train in which they were did not stop at Garston, they had 
got into the wrong one. And Mr. Extis adds very justly, 
“T consider that the two men should never have been 
“allowed to enter the train in their condition, apart from 
“the fact that they were travelling without tickets, and in 
“the wrong train.” It must clearly have been the fault of 
the railway officials at Edgehill that this happened. Here 
were a couple of men who were evidently drank and dis- 
orderly, and one of them incapable, yet they were allowed 
to go into a carriage in this condition; they had not been 
required to show their tickets, for it appears that they had 
none; nor could they have been asked where they were 
ing, for they were allowed to get into the wrong train. 

t must be remembered, moreover, that it was not in the 
evening that these drunken and disorderly men got into the 
train, but in the early forenoon, when a drunken man, and 
still more two drugken men, would naturally be an ex- 
ceptional sight, and could hardly fail to attract attention. 
Any one who has much experience of travelling in this 
country must be well aware that it is a very common thing 
to see tipsy men staggering about the platform, and some- 
times being thrust by a guard or porter into a compartment, 
head first, justas the train is starting. As far as we can 
jndge, there is no careful and systematic supervision of the 

k of passengers, so as to ascertain whether they are 
fit to take care of themselves and can be trusted not to in- 
terfere with the comtort of others. A woman may be 
subjected to the most cruel torture from the mere presence 
of a drunken brute, reeking with liquor, snorting and 
heaving in his stertorous sleep ; and, even though he does 
nothing, the possibility of his breaking out creates painful 


alarm. There can be no doubt that railway officials are 
far too careless in this respect; and it is to be hoped that 
more stringent regulations will be adopted. 

There remains another and most important point to be 
considered. It may be expected of course that, whatever 
precautions are taken to maintain good order in trains, 
there will be from time to time cases of serious annoyance, 
or it may be of actual peril; and it is therefore necessary 
that the Railway Companies should provide the means of 
enabling passengers to communicate with the guard, so 
that they may appeal to him for protection. It is farther 
obvious that, whenever there is real danger of any kind— 
from the violence of a fellow-passenger, from fire, or other 
causes—the value of the instrament of communication with 
the guard depends on the facility and speed with which it 
can be employed, and that it is useless unless it is handy » 
to get at and easily put in operation. In order to fulfil 
these conditions the instrument ought to be not outside, 
but in the inside of the compartment, and in a central and 
conspicuous piace, with a knob or handle of a shape which 
may be readily clutched. For some years past attempts 
have been made to induce the Railway Companies to do 
their duty in this matter, and in some cases honest 
attempts have been made to deal with it. But, as a rule, 
the cord outside the carriage is resorted to as a pretence 
of supplying what is required. In the present case, itis . 
doubtful whether there was any cord at all; and even 
if there had been, it is clear that the man in danger could 
not have used it. In France there are footboards along 
the carriages to enable the guards to patrol the trains from 
end to end, and there is always one on the look-out. As 
the attempted murder was not completed, there will of 
course be no inquest, nor, as far as we are aware, has 
there as yet been any criminal prosecution ; and it is there- 
fore difficult to procure detailed information on this point. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the provision of 
proper means of giving an alarm to the guard is a question 
having an important bearing on the comfort and safety of 
the passengers, and deserves more earnest attention than it 
has received. 


WITCHCRAFT AND SPIRITUALISM. 


R, MATTHEW ARNOLD has devoted whsi he tells us is 
4¥ to be his last contribution to theology to drawing out an 
elaborate parallel -between St. Paul’s belief in the Resurrection and 
Sir Matthew Hale’s belief in witchcraft. The inference intended 
to be drawn is that, as both men were equally enlightened and 
sincere, both may have been equally mistaken, On that point we 
do not propose to enlarge here, further than to remark that the 
alleged parallel, if it has any force at all, will not hold good with- 
out very considerable qualification. It is not true to say that 
“ the belief in witchcraft was in the very atmosphere which Hale 
breathed, as the belief in miracle was tn the very atmosphere which 
St. Paul breathed.” In the first place, the Pharisees, a whom 
St. Paul was brought up, though they condemned the Sadducean 
denial of angels and spirits, had little enough of the disposition 
which dwells habitually in an atmosphere of miracle. And in the 
next place, Hale, in maintaining the reality of witchcraft, was enl 
adhering to the belief in which he had been trained frem child- 
hood and which he had always held; while St. Paul, before he 
came to believe in the Resurrection, had passed through 
the crisis of what he never ceased to as a mira- 
culous conversion, which did in fact simply revolutionize the 
whole course and tenor of his outward and inward life. Mr. 
Arnold’s parallel, therefore, the moment it is steadily looked 
at—and we do not profess to be really examining it here—is found 
to break down in the most essential iculars. It is not, how- 
ever, with his argument, such as it is, but with the fact which he 
has adduced to illustrate it, that we are immediately concerned. 
He remarks, with perfect truth, that Sir Matthew Hale was no imbe- 
cile or credulous enthusiast, but was, on the contrary, a man distin- 
guished for “truthfulness of disposition, vigour of intelligence, 
and penetrating judgment.” Nevertheless in 1664 he sentenced 
two unhappy women to be as witches in Suffolk, and took 
the opportunity of declaring from the Bench that the reality of 
witchcraft was unquestionable, “ for, first, the Scriptures had 
affirmed so much, and, secondly, the wisdom of all nations had 
decreed laws against such persons, which is an argument of their 
confidence of such a crime.” And Sir Thomas Browne, the accom- 
plished author of Religio Medici and Vulgar Errors, who was an 
eminent physician as well as a great writer, and had been called in 
as an expert to give evidence on the trial, swore that “ he was 
clearly of opinion that the persons were bewitched,” and explained 
in detail his view of the nature of the process. Thereis no necessity to 
follow Mr. Arnold thrvugh his minute report of the circumstances 
of the trial, which is curious enough. Sutlice it to say, that the 


evidence of any preternatural influence was absurdly inadequate, 


_and the accused (unlike many who suffered on a similar charge) 
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refused to confess the crime. However, the jury, after listen- 
ing to Hales summing up, brought in a verdict of guilty in 
half an hour, with which he was entirely satisfied, and the women 
were executed. It need hardly be added that Sir Matthew 
Hide was so far from standing alone in his own day, or for some 
time afterwards, that the but wnanimous consent of edu- 
cated, no less than of uneducated, society was with him. The 
names of Glanvil—author of Sadducismus Triumphatus—More, 
Cudworth, and Casaubon are arrayed on one side, with none of 

ing like equal weight on the other. Mr. Lecky is indeed 
quite within the mark when he insists that “the reality of the 
witch miracles was established by a critical tribunal which, how- 
ever imperfect, was at least the most searching then existing in 
the world ”"—namely, the medieval Inquisition, which Dr. Maitland 
shows to have been honestly critical in its examination of evidence 
—by the judicial decisions of the law courts of every European 
country, supported by the unanimous voice of public opinion, and 


corroborated by the investigation of some of the ablest men | 


during several centuries.” ‘The question is how this came 
to be so, and here Mr. Arnold, as is his wont, scarcely even 
prow a to probe the matter to the bottom; still less 
does he succeed in doing so. To say that men of veracity 
and sound judgment will share the error of the minds around them 
and of'the timesin which they live is only to throw the inquiry 
baok a step farther. came “the error” to prevail universally 
for so many centuries? There must be some explanation of its 
original prevalence, and of its having continued to dominate the 
minds of suecessive generations. Nobody believes without any 
reason at all, and no belief, long and widely accepted among all 
classes, can be without some foundation either in fact or in human 
nature itself. 

Now there is a modern parallel to the belief in witchcraft which 
Mr. Arnold dismisses, perhaps too hastily ; we mean the belief in 
whatiscalled Spiritualism. True it is, indeed, that throughout the 
seventeenth century credulity about witchcraft was the rule, in- 
credulity the es and this cannot be said of Spiritualism in 
the nineteenth. It is.also true that it is quite easy to pay no at- 


now, between Spiritualism and witcheraft, which throws further 
light on the subject. Ii there is a craving in man for the preter. 
natural generally, there seems to be a special tendency in the 
human mind, when left to itself, to hanker after the infra-natural, 
Devil-worship is one of the commonest forms of false religion, and, 
to judge from a remarkable article bearing the signature of a well 
known missionary which appeared some months ago in the Con. 
temporary Review, it is still very prevalent in India. Flectere sj 
| nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo, expresses a deeply-seated human 
| instinct, which has again and again betrayed itself in the life both 
| of individuals and communities. A general predisposition to see 
| Satanic agency in life everywhere is no peculiarity, as has some- 
| times been suggested, of medizeval or any other form of Christianity, 
| Nor is it accurate to say that the advance of science, or of rationalis 
_ extinguishes such habits of mind, except perhaps in the case of the 
| scientific few, though it may oblige them to find a fresh outlet, 
_ Experience shows that the credulity, as well as the doubt, which 
was cast out of the door, will come in at the window. The society 
of the later Roman Empire, to which in some respects the condition 
of the modern world may be compared, oscillated between the 
| wildest scepticism and the most stupid superstition. In our own 
| day, too, there are many who sneer at the Bible and are firm be- 
, lievers in “ Planchette.” In fact, there are ple, a8 was once 
neatly said of a celebrated sceptic, who “ will believe anything, 
| provided it is not in the Bible.” While our bishops and divines 
| are publicly deploring the inroads of scepticism, a whole crop of 
miraculous portents in Roman Catholic countries, each more mar- 
vellous than the last, and of “ spiritual ” manifestations in Lngland 
and America, is avenging the decadence of faith. 


VISITORS’ MISDEMEANOURS. 


\ \ THY do people invite people to stay with them? On what 
principles do they select the chosen few? If we answered 
these questions, we should be solving a great social problem, 


tention to Spiritualists and their pretended manifestations ; but | 
when Mr. Arnold adds that ‘‘ a man of serious temper, a man even of | 
- Mature sense, will in general pay none,’ a good deal depends on | 
what is meant by “will.” 1f it means that such persons ought | 
to pay no attention to the claims of Spiritualism, the writer is | 
merely stating his own opinion, which of course we do not dispute, 
but which has not much aring on his argument. If it means, as 
the context seems to require, that such persons as a rule do pay 
no attention to Spiritualism, we fear the statement is an ex- 
-aggerated one. Scientific men, as a rule, have agreed to taboo 
the subject, and Faraday, if we remember rightly, when challenged 
to au investigation, very sensibly declined to have anything to do 
With it. But we are dealing here with the current belief of educated 
society, not with the jndgment of experts. And itis beyond doubt 
believed by many educated persons meluding some men of con- 
siderable culture and ability, some even who are eminent in litera- 
ture or politics, that there must be a background of reality in 
Spirituahsm somewhere. Certainly this belief is not so widely 
spread as the old belief in witchcraft; but then neither has it the same 
wenerable antiquity, norcan its advocates x , with Sir Matthew 
Hsk, to the direct testimony of the Old Testament Scriptures and 
the legislative wisdom of all the nations of Harope. On the other 
hand, the two theories have obviously a good deal in common. 
Both presuppose a clese intercommnion between the visible and 
invisible worlds, and the existence of a class of who 
have received or acquired peculiar powers of bringing them imto 
relation with one another. There are again immumerable examples 
of transparent imposture in the alleged phenomena both of Spirit 
ualism and witchcraft ; but what Mr. Lecky says of the latter may 
be applied to both—that there are cases around which has been 
accumulated “an amount of (apparent) evidence far greater than 
would be sufficient to establish even improbable natural facts.” 
And lastly—which is an important point—the demoniacal element, 
which is of the essenee of witchcraft, enters largely also into 
Into the origin and history of the belief in witchcraft in the 
Christian Church, and the precise nature and amount of Scriptural 
authority which may be pleaded for it, we have no space to enter 
here. t when we remember the strong hold it has exercised 
over the human mind for , and which is still exercised over 

very many minds by the cognate belief in ghostly apparitions— 
which are often of a terrifying, if not actually demoniacal, kind— 
and when we reflect how soon, comparatively speaking, after the 
decay of the old faith in witcheraft the new faith in Spiritualism 
has sprouted up, it is impossible to doubt that there is something 
in such belie? which is very deeply rooted in human nature. It is 
almost a truism toobserve that there is in men an ineradicable craving 
for the supernatural, or at least the preternatural, which will lead 
man to make unto himself if no revelation, real or pre- 
tended, is ofiered to supply the want. And hence the common 
saying about the close connexion between superstition and 
scepticism. When Saul had turned away from the ministrations 
of his own religion, rejected its prophets, and slain its priests 
with the sword, he sought the witch of Endor. And now, 
in ai age which is regarded as peculiarly sceptical, and often 
among the most sceptical classes of the community, Spiritualism 
has won numerous votaries, and has even, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, become the basis of an organized religious sect. But 


Certain replies may easily be given, containing a certain amount of 
truth. Man is a gregarious animal. He invites those whose society 
affords him pleasure. His guests are chosen from among the amusing, 
the beautiful, the brillant, the educated. But in practice we find 
that these rules are by no means of universal application. Hosts 
invite their visitors for various reasons ; it would be difficult to 
enumerate the hundredth part of them. We may mention at any rate 
one reason for which they do not invite them. They never offer 
hospitalities to these who are in absolute need of them. A house- 
less man would be the last to be welcomed to their mansions, anda 
starving man would never be allowed to approach their overladen 
tables. But among the wealthy and well connected, guests are often 
selected on very slight and insufficient grounds. The merest accident 
will sometimes gain them atimissior to houses the doors of which 
are closed to others far worthier. But if a name is sometimes. 
easily and causelessly placed on a visiting-list, it is often struck 
off it on still more insutlicient grounds. ‘The terrible unwritien. 
code of visitors’ crimes is complex and inscrutable. The trial of 
the offender is conducted in secret, nor has he any opportunity 
of defending himself. To stay at certain houses is much like 
paying a visit to the Inquisition , for although everything may 
apparently be going smoothly, every guest is perpetually upon his 
trial. If the slightest offence is committed against the whims 
of the host, down comes the law. Exile for life, dating from the 
termination of the visit, is the punishment which will surely 
follow. 

Fashionable houses are like mimiature courts. The guests are 
divided into classes. First come the visitors proper—the kings 
and queens of society, who are invited to have magniticence 
paraded before them, which, excelling their own, shall humble 
their pride. Then come the courtiers, who are merely good- 
looking and well-bred ladies and gentlemen in waiting. Then 
come the bards, which include those who are invited on account 
of their talents, musical or other, and the tellers.of good stories. 
Then come the fools and clowns (the funny men of society), and 
finally the tame cats and pet dogs, specimens of which are to be 
found among the visitors at most large country houses. It is best 
to ascertain, on arriving at the house of a friend, to which of these 
classes the intention of your host has assigned you, and then con- 
tentedly to try to fulfil your duty im that state of life to whieh 
you are called, or else find an excuse for leaying at onee. Unless 
you distinctly understand under which category you fall, you are 
sure to come to grief; for the duties of one class may be the 
crimes of another, or vice versd. It is of the first necessity 
for visitors to ascertain the manner in which they are ex- 

ted eventually to repay the hospitality received, or they will 

looked upon as thieves, eating and drinking good things to 
which they are not entitled. Few indeed are the houses where 
repayment to the uttermost farthing, in one form or another, is not 
expected for the entertainment provided. This may seem a hard 
saying; but, although there may be exceptions, painful ex- 
perience proves its truth. The extreme triviality of the most 
highly indictable of visitors’ offences is very striking. The merest 
whim or fancy will make a host set a black mark against 
the name of a guest as unfit for further invitations. The custom is 
well known in London of hiring fruit for dinner parties, all that is 
not eaten (usually nearly the whole of it) being returned to the 
greengrocer. Some little time ago, at a certain dinner party, some 
gigantic pears were displayed, which were neither expected 


that is not ail. There is a point in common, as was observed just 
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nor intended to be eaten. However, the next morning the 
lady of the house informed her husband of the lament- 
able fact that one of these pears, for which a most ex- 
travagant price would be charged, had been used. “ Who cut 
the large pear?” inquired the master. “ Mr. So-and-So,” replied 
his wife. “ Mind that he is never invited to dine here again” was 
the hospitable rejoinder. And yet the cost of that wretched 

, high as it doubtless must have been, could not have equalled 
Prif the expense of the man’s dinner and wine, for which not a 

dge was felt. At a moderate-sized dinner party oflence is 
often given in the following manner. Usually it is wished that 
each man should converse as much as possible, and do his best 
to make himself agreeable; but, should a lion have been 
invited, the talkers are ted to convert themselves into 
listeners for the occasion. oe to them if their blabberings, 
usually so welcome, should have the effect of smothering the 
wise utterances of the great man. Lions have a tendency to sulk 
and become taciturn unless they can monopolize the conversation. 
At London dinner parties, where so many new faces are constantly 
met with, itis very possible to be ignorant of the presence of a lion, 
since the exterior of these ani is uy shen commonplace 
in the extreme. But should the unhappy diner-out, having dis- 
covered on such an occasion that his rapid flow of small talk was 
extremely unwelcome, proceed the next night at another party, 
where no celebrity is present, to behave as he ought to have done 
the evening before, he will find to his eost that he has jumped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, and a bad mark will be set against 
his name at both houses. Still, on the whole perhaps, at most 
London dinner parties, the curt saying of St. Francis de Salesproves 
true, that ‘ There is nothing so like a wise man as a fool who 
holds his tongue”; especially, let us add, if he tastes of every dish, 
and drinks of every wine. 

It is possible to give mortal offence to country hosts before one 
can even accept their invitations. Should previous engagements or 
pressing business have once or twice vented a visit, they are 
very apt to take it into their heads that frivolous, if not mendacious, 
excuses have been resorted to. They will say, “Oh, it is all very 
well, he can find plenty of time to stay at places he likes, but he 
will not come to us. Business, pre-engagements, indeed! We 
will let him find out that we can do without him. The conceit 
of the creature!” &c. On the other hand, some people who wish 
to keep in your good graces, but do not want to be troubled 
with your bodily presence, will send an invitation at a time when 
they believe that you will be unable to accept it, thus hoping to 
gain at a cheap rate the credit of having asked you. On the 
receipt of the precious document, much as you dislike doing so, 
you feel obliged to accept the invitation, since you can find no 
decent excuse for refusing. Your reply acts like the explosion of 
a shell at the breakfast-table of your hospitable acquaintance. 
He wonders what on earth he shall do with the fool when he 
comes, declaring that, had he dreamed of his acceptance, he would 
never have invited him, Mutual recriminations are bandied 
between your future host and hostess on the question as to which 
of them was guilty of originating the idea of asking you. When 
you arrive at this genial house, you will have to be a very 
model guest if you succeed in dispelling from your unwilling 
entertainer’s mind the firmly-rooted belief that you have done 
him a grievous personal injury. Even when the preliminaries 
have passed off peaceably, and all the fates seem propitious, 
only the primary dangers are over. Perils await you at every 
step. On your first arrival, thinking to ~— your host, you 
produce a supply of the day’s papers, which would not otherwise 
reach the house until the following morning. Unwittingly you 
have committed a very serious misdemeanour. Few things 


irritate him more than to have his morning's newspaper “ spoilt,” | 


as he terms it. He likes to read it before other people come 
down in a morning, and retail the news to an admiring audience 
at breakfast; but to-night, every one who can contrive to 
waylay a paper before dinner will forestall him by more than a 
dozen hours. In the half-light which usually prevails before dress- 
ing time, you modestly sit down upon the nearest small chair, 
leaving the armehairs for others. You have made a sad mistake, 
having perched yourself upon an inlaid specimen of the highest 
workmanship and slenderest ions, and keep your host in 
an agony for half an hour. After dinner, should you eonfine 
yourself to sherry or port, to the neglect of the °58 Lafitte, 


you will probably give grave offence. But we have known | 


& young man who stuck to sherry 
another way. The bottle on which this young gentleman 
made such an impression happened to be one of extraordi 

age and value, and was intended as a bonne bouche which all 
should taste, after finishing their claret, before leaving the table. 


When the proper time arrived, however, the bottle, to the host's | 


dismay, would not “go round” in consequence of the execution 
done on it by the youth aforesaid, who would not have known it 
from In the drawing-room, beware of becoming engrossed 
in conversation with an intelligent curate, tutor, or poor man’s 
wife ; you are intended to make yourself agreeable to a frousy old 
dowager, a brainless heiress, or a county notability. Avoid soli- 
tary strolls in the morning. Should you see the lions before your 
host has shown them to you, and spun out hours where minutes 
would have sufficed, you will commit an offence highly punish- 
able. The Leaien. “roma is an anxious process, beset with many 
dangers, and de ing much tact on the part of the patient. In the 
galleries, gardens, hothouses, model farm, and stables, the right word 
must be said at the right moment, often on subjects concerning 


get into the black books in | 


which the spectator knows little or nothing. The plea of ignor- 
ance will seldom be availing. Now is the time at which the guest 
will probably commit his most heinous crime. ‘To admire a 
common milch cow and fail to observe a shorthorn of the purest 
“Duchess” blood, to mistake a thoroughbred stud horse of 
immense bone for a useful hack, or to praise as “an excellent 
copy of a picture at Florence” the most prized original in the 
collection of your cicerone, would be a flagrant misdemeanour, 
which want of knowledge could not possibly excuse. 

The contradictory character of the behaviour of hosts is simply 
amazing. They will not grudge a daily expense of a couple of 
sovereigns on your entertainment for a week; but they will 
ever forgive your clumsiness if you accidentally smash a bit 
of old china not worth more than a guinea. A great fuss 
will be made about your bodily comfort, yet serious umbrage 
will be taken if, utterly wearied out, you should ask permission 
to give up shooting an hour before the rest of the party. If 
you wish to avoid the risk of incurring your host's grave dis- 
pleasure, above all things avoid ‘nape, Bem neighbours in his 
presence—even should you know them to be his personal friends— 
for country magnates too often profanely appropriate the first com- 
mandment in the Decalogue as the leading rule for observance by 
their guests. If everything has gone right during the visit, and 
the visitor has escaped conviction of crime, a great danger may 
yet await him at its finale. He isasked to prolong his stay. Very 
frequently this is a mere offer of courtesy, not intended for accept- 
ance; therefore, if he consents to remain, a sin will be committed. 
But should he refuse a repeated and pressing invitation to stay 
on, he may offend in the other direction. It is not always either 
convenient or possible to give the exact reasons which oblige 
one to leave at the time originally appointed; but, even when, 
they can be fully given, some people will not be con-- 
tented. This is more usually the case with the hostess than 
the host. My Lady would like to feel that you are ready to 
sacritice the friendship of your next host in order to enjoy a few 
days.more of her charming society. In vain you urge that you 
have been engaged for weeks to go on the morrow to another 
house, and that, should you write or telegraph to put off your visit 
there, you would not only incur the lasting displeasure of its 
owner, but commit a most ungentlemanly and unjustitiable act. 
This is her form of argument:—“If you go away to-morrow [ 
shall know that you do not like staying here, and it will be very 
unkind of you, since you are well aware that I particularly want 
you to remain. Of course if you like those other people better 
than us, go by all means.” Altogether a roand of country 
waite, although it has many pleasant features, is not entirely a path. 
of roses. 


THE TEMPLE TREASURE OF CURIUM. 


BITTER Cyprus shalt thou sail to,” says Antinous to Odysseus, 
when the latter, disguised as a beggar, is boasting about his 
travels. The name of Cyprus has become bitter indeed to the 
English lover of art and of Homeric scholarship. Only four years 
ago students and artists had the mortification of seeing the large 
and varied collection of Cyprian antiquities which General di 
Cesnola brought from the site of Golgos sold, after some chaffering 
in this country, to an American museum. The same thing has 
happened once more, by no fault, we are happy to believe, on the 
part either of the discoverer of the antiquities orof the authorities of 
the British Museum. The tale of the finding of the temple trea- 
sure at Curium is like a page from the Arabian Nights, while the 

story of its brief stay in England is merely a repetition of 

too well known in the history of English collections, After selling 
his former collection to the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, for some sixty thousand dollars, General di Cesnola. 
returned to Cyprus, and began to excavate on the sites of 
various buried cities. Salamis, as he says in a letter to a 
contemporary, yielded him next to nothing, for the princes of 
the house of Lusignan had been there before him. Curium 

seemed less promising; it was a town of which little is knowa. 

The Argives founded it, according to a rumour mentioned by 
Herodotus, though Stephanus of Byzantium holds out for a 

Pheenician or Syrian eponymous settler, Steasanor, the tyrant 
of the city, went over to the Persian side, as we learn from 

Herodotus, in the battle in the plain of Salamis. We also know 
that Curium was one of the places which furnished deco- 
rators and other artists to Esar-Haddon. It is impossible 

to say how it came to ish so utterly that General di 

Cesnola was among the first explorers who identified the site. 

The most striking remains were broken columns, under which 

the General found that diggings had been attempted. After exca- 

vating to the depth of some thirty feet, he came on a chamber in 

the rock, wherein were three rooms. Une was full of otlerings in 

gold, a second of treasures of silver, and the third of relics in 

bronze. It only wanted a fourth chamber, haunted by the “ Lady 

of the Land,” to complete a legend in the style of Sir John Mande- 


“ 


ville. Neither lady nor dragon appeared, however, and, after 
satisfying the claims of the Turks, General di Cesnola brought his 


treasure to England. 
The importance of Cyprus as a link in the history of art 


‘has for some years been fully recognized. One of the tri- 


butaries of Thothmes III, the island felt Egyptian influences 
before it came into the hands of the Assyrians. Whether 
the Cyprians were originally a “ Japhetic” race, as Mr. Rawlinson 


| 

| 
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calls them, or not, there were several early colonies of Greeks | 
in the country, and Pheenician factories were not rare, while 
Greek and Phoenician merchants were constantly coming and 
going. Now the temple at Curium, if one may judge by the 
treasures, had been enriched by members of many races for a period 
of at least one thousand — Few among the offerings can 
perhaps be proved to be later than the great golden bracelets 
which bear, in Cypriot characters, the name of Evandros, King of 
Paphos, in the seventh century B.c. On the other hand, Assyrio- 
logists assign an almost incredibly early date to some of the 
cylinders, while the official seal of Thothmes III. takes us back 
far enough in all conscience. How Curium fell, and by what 
means the temple treasure escaped being sacked, we do not know; 
but at all events it contains the history of the development of art 
through many centuries. 

The collection has not yet been definitely arranged with any 
attempt at chronological order, nor will it be, in England. When | 
the arrangement is made we shall expect to see the silver and | 

Iden bowls taking a prominent and instructive position. | 

here is very little ancient silver in European museums, though, | 
during the last week, much has been found in Mycenz, because | 
the metal becomes oxidized, and of a dull clay colour, and | 
of clay-like consistency. The peasants are rather in the habit of 
breaking any silver vessels they may find in digging, in the belief | 
that they are worthless. The Curium treasure, however, includes | 
many vases of elegant shape; but especially remarkable is one | 
golden bowl, which is curiously decorated. Animals with an 
unmistakable resemblance to reindeer are scratched with much 
spirit in a band round the inside of the vessel. The style 
of treatment in another flat vessel is almost exactly that 
which may be seen in a curious Assyrian plate belonging to 
the Museum, and representing, as it seems, the visible world. 
The plate is full of slight elevations, which stand for moun- 
tains, and in each hill and valley the figure of a bear, lion, or 
deer is scratched. The bowl from Curium is ornamented in the 
same style, and it is easy to agree with the theory of 
Brunn, illustrated lately by Mr. A. S. Murray, that Homer, 
in describing the shield of Achilles, had work of this sort 
in his mind. A more elaborate design in silver shows a 
hero struggling with a genuine Assyrian Jion. In other vessels 
the characteristic ornaments of Assyrian and Egyptian art are, so 
to speak, interwoven. A mixture of this sort is apparently of 
the essence of Pheenician art. Homer is full of anecdotes of | 
crafty Phoenician traders, who brought gold and silver work to 
towns on the seaboard of Hellas, and carried away kidnapped 
children and slaves. ‘The early Greek designers would thus have the 
example of a style before them which, though somewhat bastard, 
and perhaps even debased, was free at least from hieratic restric- , 
tions. Cypriot art, on the whole, came nearer to that of the 
Etrurians than of any other race. It would be difficult to trace 
the exquisite dignity and comeliness of Greek art to anything | 
learned from without, to anything but the divine gift of the spirit | 
of beauty which transmuted the Wacunet efforts of earlier peoples | 
into perfection. Still the treasure of Curium does contain a | 
wonderful collection of these efforts, the latest of which are touched 
with the spirit of Greece. 

In the immense variety of rings and of other jewelry the dawn 
of true Greek art may be discerned. Many of the rings are 
almost barbaric ; they are gold circlets with a revolving seal-stone, 
or silver circlets which are so rusted that the stone can no longer 
be turned round. It is very curious that the finer the gem, or. 
intaglio, the coarser and poorer is the setting. The most beautiful | 
gem is no doubt Boreas carrying off Oreithyia—* the most precious | 
example,” says Mr. King, “ of Greek art just emerging from the 
archaic stage yet brought to light.” One of the feet of Boreas is | 
slightly distorted, it seems ; but we must remember that on the | 
chest of Oypselus, according to Pausanias, “ snakes’ tails hath he | 
in place of feet.” This grotesque survival gives the chest of Cypselus 
an earlier date than the Cypriot ring, which indeed is clearly of | 
later execution. Mr. King, whose eminent authority will be acknow- 
ledged, speaks in glowing terms of two other gems, which English | 
students are to see no longer. Rings as many and glittering as | 
those of Andvari’s hoard in the Saga will be stored in the Metro- | 
politan Museum of New York. As years roll on, American ladies | 
will learn that Phcenician is not the European way of pronouncing | 
Venetian, and popular education will thrive immensely. 

We must confess that, though not so instructive as the gems, 
the necklets, armlets, ear-rings, and fibule from Curium are even 
more attractive to the amateur of gold-work. The Etruscans 
never beat the patient granulation which Cyprians lavished on | 
morsels of gold,and we havenever seen designs—those of Chimeree | 
and dragons, for example—so full of spirit and life. The little 
tortoises on studs are the prettiest of “totems”; and, in fact, 
it scarcely needs an educated eye to discern the manifold merits 
-of the jewelry of Curium. The bronzes and sculptures have only 
been unpacked for a short time, and few people have had the good 
fortune to see them. Report speaks very highly of a sarcophagus, 
adorned with reliefs from the important myth of Medusa, which 
some Transatlantic scholar may elucidate at his leisure. The 
designs have been engraved in the Revue Archéologique, and 
nothing can be more curious than the mixture of Assyrian trees 
and beasts with thoroughly Greek warriors going to the chase in 
shields and helinets. ‘Lhe whole collection has been bought by the 
New York Museum for a sum of about 14,000/. In this coun 
perhaps we find “ cross-heads” which “give out,” and ironclads 
which give in, too expensive for it to be possible to pay some 


| of local, 


| bought the lands of Combe of a certain Azor. 


12,0001. for a unique collection. The 81-ton gun might be fired 
several times for 12,000/. 

When we glance at the annual Report of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York for 1876 we find reason to ad- 
mire the lordly way in which Americans do business. The Museum 
was in debt, trade was depressed, but the institution “had such a strong 
hold on its friends that they have responded most readily and 
cheerfully to its call for assistance.” A short time ago “the 
Museum was without funds for the purchase of the new collec- 
tion.” But, as soon as it was known that England hung back, the 
Americans came forward with alacrity, and have succeeded in 
getting what the guardians of “european museums” long for in 
vain. Poor Europeans must acknowledge that the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York have a kind of right to de- 


| prive them of their capital letter. It is a sort of comfort to learn 
| from the trustees that “ the reproach which was formerly common, 


and, to some extent, true, has ceased to be heard, that every new 
American house was a facsimile of every other in the general style 
of its furniture and decorations.” We may cease to be envious 
if we reflect that the decorative controversy will soon rage in 
Fifth Avenue. Householders who want real Cyprian fixings will 
find capital models of candelabra among the bronzes. Meanwhile 
English scholars may reflect with anxiety that the time for 
securing antiquities is passing. Greece is now quite awake to the 
value of Mycene and Orchomenos; and, whatever turn events 
may take in the East, the Porte will soon cease to allow dis- 
coverers to carry off spoils like those of General di Cesnola, 


A SALE IN 1072. 


\ \ 7E have begged more than once for a revised Codex Diplo- 
maticus, and we believe that we have also begged that it 
should go on and take in, if not all the documents of the reign of 
the Conqueror and his immediate successors, at least such of them 
as are written in the English tongue. Weare convinced that many 
important documents still lie hid, or at least unprinted, in cathedral 
libraries and in other places where such things are likely to be 
found. A document of this kind, of no small interest, has lately 
been brought to light among the books in the possession of the 
Chapter of Wells. It is simply a deed of sale of certain lands by 
a thegn of Somerset to the Bishop of Wells ; but, like every other 
document of the kind, it illustrates by the way a crowd of points 
personal, and even national history. Gisa, the Lotharingian 

Bishop ot Somerset, the same who had that dispute with Earl Harold 
which has grown into such an amazing piece of local romance, 
Thus much he 
records in his own short autobiography, edited by Mr. Hunter, 
from which autobiography we get the genuine and simple narrative 
of his dispute with Harold, so different from the wild tale of the 
later writers. The episcopal possession of Combe, which was 
afterwards cut up into many prebends, fills a great place in the 
local history of the church of Wells, but we are here concerned 
only with its original purchase. This is recorded by Gisa himself 
in the words *‘ praedium quod Cumbe nuncupatur, a quodam meo 


| parochiano Arsere dicto, cum consensu regis Willielmi, emptum.” 
| “ Arsere” in Mr. Hunter's text should undoubtedly be “ Atsere,” as 


the former owner appears in the Exeter Domesday as “ Atsur 
filius Torodi,” and in the Exchequer Domesday as ‘“ Azor.” 


| The name Atsur or Azor is borne by several persons in Domesday, 


both English and Norman, one of whom—perhaps this one—had 
been “ dapifer” or “ dispensator ” to King Edward. Now mark how 
one piece of evidence fiJls up another. Domesday witnesses that 
Azor had held the land which at the time of the Survey was held 
by the Bishop; but it does not tell us by what means it passed from 
lay to ecclesiastical hands. Gisa tells us that he bought it by 
King William’s leave. The deed which is now found tells us 
when and where he bought it, and how much he paid for it; and, 
in so telling, it brings us across a number of facts, dates, and titles, 
all of which are of more or less value for the history of the time. 
The purchase was made on the 28th of February, 1072. The year 
and the day are most carefully marked. Much trouble would be 
saved if all documents were dated with the same care. The sale 
was “‘gedon on pone wodnesdeg binnan hlenctene pa man sang 
Reminiscere miseracionum tuarum Domine” ; that is to say, on the 
Ember Wednesday in Lent. The year is marked by a lavish detail 
of synchronisms, tor which we may well be thankful. It was “on 
pam VI geare pws pe Willelm cyng’ rixode and Mathyld’ his 
gebedde and Rotb epeling hyre sunu and Landfranc arceb, and 
paylce geare gewiten pa twegen biscopes Stigand arceb and leofric 
b of Exacestre, and pa wees agan from Xpes gebyrd tide pusen geare 
and lxxii geare on pt xv geare pzs he giso b feng to rice.” 

Here we get two capital facts, one of Tete, one of title. Weget 
the year of the death of Stigand, which is nowhere else recorded. 
He was deposed in 1070; he was dead at the time of the Survey. 
We now see that he died in 1072, and early in the year. The 
date of Bishop Leofric’s death was known already ; but that of 
Stigand, as the death of the deposed Primate made no vacancy in 
any see, was not mentioned. Having learned this, we almost 
wish that our casual informant had thrown out some word or 
two to refute the wild stories which so long passed for the history of 
the later days of Stigand. The date does not indeed directly refute 


| them, but it leaves very little time for an imprisonment which is 


said to have begun in 1071, or sometimes even in 1072, after ad- 
ventures in Scotland and at Ely. The truth is that Stigand’s im- 
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downer till his death—began immediately on his deposition in 
1070, and lasted till his death, which we now know happened 
Here then is a i ate supplied e diligent chrono- 
— recision of Bishop ah salle, "led also the way in 
which the ruling powers of the day arerecorded. It was the sixth 
in which King William reigned. We could not expect to 
here, any more than in Domesday, any notice of the way in 
which King William began to reign. The fact of his reign is 
taken for granted; but there is something to be noticed in the 
thoroughly English and highly familiar way in which these great 
nages are spoken of. Matilda is neither “ Queen ” nor “Lady”; 
ut the King’s “ gebedde.” The name is as respectful and honour- 
able as the Greek GAoyxos; it is applied to Godgifu and other 
wives of Earls; but we do not at this moment remember any 
other case of its being applied to the wife of an anointed King, a 
Lady who had been herself hallowed to Queen. It is more remark- 
able when we see the English title of A2theling going on in use, and 
applied, not only to the Englishman Henry, but to the purely 
orman Robert, who, as far as we can see, never saw England 
during his father’s lifetime. Indeed the question might have been 
raised whether Robert, Richard, and William, none of whom was 
the son of a crowned right to count as Aithelings. 
Anyhow the title is remarkable, all the more so because we do not 
remember any instance in the Chronicles where it is applied to 
any member of the Norman family. Orderic, as is well known, 
often uses it. And this document shows that his use of it was not 
mere archaism or affectation, but that he strictly followed English 
practice, 
much for the information incidentally given by the minute 
dating of this document. Now for the place where it was exe- 
cuted. “ Adzor es sunu,” the “Atsur filius Torodi” of 
Domesday, sells his land to the Bishop for six marks of gold, and 
the purchase was done “on Wiltune nin pere steenena cyrcan nige 
to foren Eadgype pere hlefdian Edweardes cyncges lafe mid 
Willelmes c geleafan.” We mark at once that the English 
scribe speaks of the Old Lady with greater reverence than he 
bestows on her Norman successor, and the royal state which 
she is recorded to have kept is brought before us in a lively 
manner. The place too is eminently characteristic of the Lady 
herself. The biographer of her husband tells us that, whereas the 
church of Wilton had before been of wood, she rebuilt it of stone. 
It is therefore naturally marked as a “stone church,” and we even 
learn something of its architectural design. It hadan “ upfloor,” a 
triforium. The word is used in the Chronicle in describing Abbot 
Thurstan’s doings at Glastonbury ; and, as the upfloor wasused for the 
‘transaction of business, attested by many witnesses, we may og 
that it was a large, wide lofty, upper story, such as is found in 
many early Norman minsters. ‘The church of Wilton, in short, 
followed the proportions of Waltham and Norwich, not those of 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury. In that upfloor, nigh before the 
Lady, Azor sold his land to the Bishop, and the purchase was wit- 
nessed by twenty-six witnesses, all of whom, save one or two, we 
ly pronounce to have been Englishmen. There are no 
of high rank among them, no earls or bishops or abbots. 
e churchmen bear no higher title than that of simple priests, and 
‘the laymen seemed to have no one among them above the rank of 
an ordinary thegn. Yet, thanks to Domesday and the Charters, 
their names contain a good many men of whom we know some- 
ing personally. First among the laity comes Harding, doubtless 
Harding the son of Eadnoth, the patriarch of the house of 
Berkeley, who signs the Waltham Charter as “ regine pincerna,” 
and who thus a as cleaving to his Lady in her widowhood. 
He is followed by a string of names which we might pass by 
without notice, were it not that the deed itself and Domesday 
combined help us to draw out a rather lively picture of their 
offices and family relations, Wulfward the White, Ethelsige the 
Steward, Ailfwold the Bower-thegn, might be passed by as mere 
names, only we happen to know a good deal about them. 
Wulfward occurs over and over again in Domesday ; in one place 
he is mentioned as “ Teignus regis Edwardi,” and in another 
yet more significantly as “ homo regine Eddid.” ‘We find 
receiving ts of land from the Lady, which he kept as long 
as he lived. His wife Eadgyth or Eadgifu was also enriched by 
the Lady ; but at the time of the Survey, though she had kept part 
of her lands, she had lost others. We find also from Domesday 
that the daughter of Wulfward married a certain “ Alsi,” who is 
also enriched by the Lady with lands which were partly given as the 
lower of his wife. Here we have him as the Lady’s steward, signing 
immediately after his father-in-law. lfwold the Bower-thegn 
also appears in the Berkshire Domesday as “ Alwoldus camera- 
rius,” holding land which was also the gift of the Lady. Oddl 
enough he is followed in the Survey by Alberic, the “ camerarius 
of Queen Matilda. Next among the signatures comes Brihtric 
the son of Dodda, a Domesday name, and who needed thus to be 
istingui from the more famous Brihtric, the son of A®lfgar, 
whose name is joined with that of Matilda in a well-known 
romance. Then follows a crowd of names, many of them the 
same as those who signed the Waltham Charter twelve years 
earlier, one of which is at first sight startling. After one of the 
endless bearers of the name of Godwine comes Leofwine the 
son of Godwine, who of course is not the slain brother of 
Harold and of the Lady herself. This Godwine is more 
ag Sey one who appears in several writs of Edward 
as iff of Somerset. He has to be distingui 


orang if it amounted to imprisonment—for he remained a 
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from a namesake Leofwine the son of Eadwine. We find alsa 
Theodoric the Goldsmith, a well-known Domesday name, and 
another goldsmith, thelsige. These doubtless came in their 
professional character to test and weigh, perhaps to provide, the 
six marks of gold which the Bishop paid for the land. Northman 
the son of John reminds us in his father’s name that the name 
which is now the commonest was then the rarest; we set him 
down almost undoubtingly as a son of John the Dane, who 
appears in Domesday as former landholder in Somerset. John the 
Dane, like King James of Sweden, Earl Paul of Orkney, and Mary, 
the daughter of Harold Hardrada, is a witness to a fact in the 
history of nomenclature. The Scandinavian nations adopted 
Scriptural names from their first conversion; while the Normans 
were slow, and the English slower, in making any such change. 
Lastly, as we began with the more dignified officers of the Lady’s 
household, we end with the more lowly. The last signatures are 
those of her two cooks. William, it been noticed, kept all 
Edward’s huntsmen in his service, while he changed his cooks for 
Frenchmen. Eadgyth had one cook bearing the good English 
name of Aithelric; the other, Rabel, is more doubtful. But, as 
the deed was drawn up in Lent, the services of both of them 
were, for the moment, less important than usual. 

Here then we have a document recording one of the common 
transactions of daily life, which those who were concerned in it cer- 
tainly never looked on as likely to become part of the materials of Eng- 
lish history. Yet so itis, The exact date of the death of Stigand, the 
application of the title of theling to Robert, are real pieces of 
history. So to one who has lived in those days are the names of 
those men whom, by careful comparison of one notice by another, 
we are able to call up, clothed with flesh and blood, as among the 
lesser actors and sufferers in the great turning-point of English 
history. But, more than this, the deed sets before us how little im- 
mediate change was made by the Norman Conquest in the law 
and speech of England. In outward forms nothing is changed. 
This English deed of 1072 might, but for the date and the other 
notes of time, have been contemporary with the deed which so 
many of the same men had signed in 1060. To one who had never 
heard of the events which come between those two dates, there is 
nothing to suggest them. With our knowledge of the events 
between 1066 and 1072 we can, even in the | language of the 
deed, see certain clingings to the elder state of things. King 
Edward’s widow is clearly looked to with more of loyalty than 
King William’s wife. The record too of the deaths of the two 
Bishops of the old hierarchy was doubtless made with somewhat 
of sadness in the days when Lanfranc had supplanted Stigand. 
Some light too is thrown on the puzzling character and 
Facey of the Lady herself. Some of her acts make us doubt 

er perfect loyalty to et at least her perfect loyalty to 
Harold, in the great struggle of six years earlier. But here we see 
the widow of Edward, the sister of Harold, the daughter of God- 
wine, holding her court as Lady of the English, surrounded by a 
following purely English, with not a Norman name among the 
officers of 0 household. The thought is suggested that, while in 
her husband's day she had fallen under foreign influences, yet, 
when she had seen what foreign influences had led to, not only on 
Senlac, but at York and Ely and her own Exeter, her heart had 
turned again to her own people. At all events, we have few more 
—eo of English history than this deed, in which, a few 
months after Hereward had escaped from Ely, a few months before 
Malcolm did homage at Abernethy, we see the English Lady, the 
daughter of Godwine, sitting in the church which she had reared 
before King William came into England, sitting as Lady in a 
thering of her own people, as if King William had never come 
into England at all. 


THE BANE OF SICILY. 


V |7E do not know whether the ransom of Mr. Rose from the 
Sicilian brigands will be ultimately paid by the Italian 
Government, as some Italians of distinction have suggested. Nor 
can it be comparatively of any great consequence to Italy except 
as establishing a somewhat costly precedent. But it would 
be a curious calculation were there any means of ascertaining the 
indirect burden which these repeated brigand outrages lay upon the 
Italian finances. Take the example of this island-province ot Sicily. 
We on | safely say that it ought to be the most attractive district 
in Southern Europe for invalids, for tourists, and for speculative 
foreign capitalists. When a cold wind is sweeping down the pro- 
menades by the Arno at Florence, and even at Pisa which is famed 
for the equability of its temperature ; when Rome is soaking in rain 
and damp, and when you not unfrequently must rise of a morning 
to shiver over a fire of wood, with the hoar-frost clinging to your 
balconies ; when the Chiaja at Naples is the sport of the winds, 
and the snows are lying thick over the furnaces of Vesuvius; then 
Palermo and Messina, Catania and Syracuse, are putting on the 
ents of spring, and basking in the genial sunshine. So 

‘ar as winter climate , in the course of a pretty extensive 
experience of the South we have found nothing more enchant- 
ing than that of Palermo. Next to Cairo, perhaps there is no 
one of the familiar English resorts where rain is more of a rarity. 
The name of the “golden shell” has been given most appro- 
riately to the surrounding country; for through the depths of an 
nglish winter, its luxuriance is gilded with brilliant lights re- 
flected through a marvellously transparent atmosphere. Santen 
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visitors to Palermo have to simmer in the intense heat if they 
venture out of doors in the daytime; occasionally the whole of 
society is simultaneously prostrated by the penetrating blasts of 
the fierce seiroeco, and lies gasping in darkness on the floors and 
the sofas behind the closed shutters and jalousies ; while the 
fashionable corso comes off by starlight between the beach and the 

enades of the Villa Reale. But in the winter at Palermo, come 
from where you will, you have the sense of being transported into 
the atmosphere of Paradise. The air is clear and soft, without 
being close or oppressive ; the skies are as blue as in the heats of 
summer; the public gardens are gay with flowers which you 
associate with the season you have left long behind you. ‘he 
weather is perfect for picnics and excursions, You seem to 
see each stone thrown out boldly in outline against the sky 
on the crest of the neighbouring Monte Pellegrino; and, look- 
ing across to it through the limpid air from the windows 
of your hotel, you would be irresistibly attracted to its ascent 
by its magnificent prospects, were it not for the obstacles 
which you know to be in Palermo, which is the capital 
of the island, which numbers 224,000 inhabitants, which has 
a local aristocracy delighting in economical gaiety, which has 
theatres and a tolerable opera, cafés, and even ble restaurants, 
is naturally the most inviting place of residence to foreigners. Yet 
Messina and Catania can at least vie with it in features of natural 
beauty, the former commanding its magnificent straits and the 
mountains on the opposite coast of Calabria, while the latter looks 
back over its olive groves and orange gardens to the masses of snow 
that crown the Monghibello. In one or the other the scenes are 
brisk and lively ; for passing vessels are continually putting into 
the port of Messina, while Catania is scarcely behind it in the 
show of commercial prosperity. The walks in the country 
around are enchanting when you have cleared the somewhat 
straggling suburbs. Lach turn of the picturesque road or of the 
footpath as it zigzags up the steep hills behind opens up some new 
glory of the landscape. The sides of the little ravines through 
which the summer rills when swollen into winter torrents have been 
cleaving their deep-worn channels are thickly festooned with ivy 
and trailing plants. Even in December and January the more 
sheltered nooks are gay with the blossoms of winter wild flowers; 
and wherever industry has exerted itself to bank up the soil behind 
solid terraces of rough masonry, the oranges and almonds are flourish- 
ing among dense hedges of the cactus. And of course, when any 
visitor is sated with the pleasant, dreamy laziness of these towns, 
when he has done the churches and the cafés have palled on him, 
and when he begins to have had enough of the monotony of the 
tables-d’héte, he turns his thoughts towards excursions in the interior. 
There is no lack of picturesque scenery or historical remains ; and 
let him set his face in what direction he will, he wanders among 
classical associations, and may be sure that archzeology or nature will 
always have something to offer him. Greeks and Romans, Arabs 
and Normans, have each made the most of the island in turn, 
leaving the traces of their footsteps everywhere. But what most 
strikes the man of practical mind, as he is amy over the 
ill-paved roads behind teams of half-broken horses, or as he 
ascends on his mule up to the village inn which seems as if it 
had been arranged so as to furnish him with the minimum of 
comfort, are the wonderful capabilities that are suffered to run to 
waste. What should be fertile cornfields or rich pasturage has 
been changing into unwholesome swamp, where the very cattle 
sicken and starve. The water runs to waste in winter that is 
sorely needed in summer ; the seeds of pestilence and fever are sown 
broadcast by the receding floods that leave devastation behind 
them ; the tever-stricken people are huddled together in sparsely 
scattered villages, and the lonely farmhouses are tumbling into 
ruin. A moderate amount of tillage and drainage, of damming 
and trenching and irrigation, would make all the difference in the 
world; but two essential things are conspicuously wanting, and 
these are capital and contidence. 

We repeat, then, that it is altogether impossible to estimate the 
cost of an outrage like the abduction of Mr. Rose. You go fora 
stroll from a great city like Palermo, with strong garrison and 
numerous police, and before you are well out of the suburbs you 
are disagreeably reminded of the insecurity of the island. The road 
to the neighbouring cathedral of Monreale is picketed with 
soldiers at short intervals, and timid tourists may well be deterred 
from paying a visit to the famous mosaics and cloisters. There is 
no getting over that palpable evidence of the audacity of the 

i bands. The western parts of the island have enjoyed a 
comparative immunity; yet you can feel no great confidence in 
the popular belief that you run no risk beyond an imaginary limit. 
And it is certain that, wherever you go in the interior, the autho- 
Tities throw cold water on your touring plans if you take the pre- 
caution of consulting them beforehand. You may possibly make 
out your journey in safety, and your guide and muleteer may prove 
atrue man. But then, on the other hand, ke may be affiliated to 
the Mafia, and may lead you among the thieves with whom he is 
in league. Things were in a much more satisfactory state in the days 
of the Bourbons. Then acts of brigandage had become almost 
unheard-of, and the flying parties of well-mounted carabineers 
spread terror everywhere among evildoers, But the expedition 
ot Garibaldi turned society upside down, to say nothing of 
its throwing open the prisous and the galleys. Since then 
the Mafia has increased iu numbers, and steadily gained in 
audacity and confidence. When an exceptionally courageous 
prefect has gone to work root and branch, all manner of 
obstacles have been thrown in his way. Victims of outrages 


cheese. 


have been terrified into silence; witnesses have been warned out. 
of the way; juries have been afraid to convict ; gaolers have been 
bullied or bribed into playing false with their charge. So that 
things have been changing for the worse, and settling into a 
vicious circle. The blight of the Mafia has checked the promise 
of prosperity ; capital has been scared away, and enterprise has been 
paralysed. Lands are left to lie fallow, and the pockets of pro- 
prietors and farmers must suffer; so that the money is not forth- 
coming for those works of public utility which might open up the: 
island to traffic, and make the position of the brigands less tenable. 
When you can only travel on the great roads at your peril, guests 
become few and far between, and there is no object in improving 
inns which might promote an increase of travelling. Where the 
diligence on the highway scarcely pays, and there are few side. 
roads by way of feeders, it is obviously not worth while to open 
railways. Where there are neither roads nor railways, and conse- 
quently no respectable neighbours, it is as much as a man’s life is 
worth to settle himself in the middle of an unpopulated wilderness, 
even if he saw his way to making money in his Patmos. And if 
the Sicilian proprietors who have a heavy stake in the. country 
are absentees, in the sense of living in the cities instead of on their 
estates; if they find themselves reduced to cultivating the land in 
partnership with their farmers, supplying implements, stock, and 
seed, and receiving a percentage. of the produce in return, what 
inducement can there be to foreigners to invest their money in 
such unsatisfactory speculations? There are a few old English 
residents who have founded well-known houses and made sarge 
fortunes out of the Marsala vineyards or the sulphur mines. 

far as knowledge of the country and an interest in it goes, they 
have become Sicilians to all intents and purposes; and, in con- 
sideration of the handsome profits they have realized, may consent 
to expose themselves to inevitable hazards. But the chance of 
being caught and carried off by thieves must effectually frighten 
newcomers from a field which, in point of its actual riches, is 
most tempting. The abduction of Mr. Rose was an act of 
unparalleled audacity, and must give intending tourists, as well as 
visitors, matter for very serious speculation, It is rather abusing 
the traditional preregative of a Tra Diavolo when he ventures so 
far from his ordinary beat, and picks you up in broad daylight,. 
when driving in the omnibus from the railway station to your 
hotel. It is not every man, evenif he be tolerably well-to-do, who 
can draw at sight on Sicilian bankers for a few thousand pounds 
sterling. No doubt the temples of Segeste or Girgenti are well 
worth seeing ; but the chance of being exposed to the mental torture 
of waiting for a ransom which you have no reason to — is an 
excessive price to pay for the pleasure of seeing them. We need 
say little of sleeping for many nights in the open air in most dis- 
agreeable company, of making forced marches in foul weather,. 
and roughing it on scanty rations of black bread and goats’ milk 
But it is the possibility of such adventures that 
repels tourists and winter residents and foreign capital from 
an island that would be exceptionally in favour with all 
the three, could it only be made reasonably safe. And 
the chance of being subjected to these dangerous inconveniences 
appears to have greatly increased. Formerly in the brigand dis- 
trict you suspected that the innkeeper and his a 
might be in league with the gentlemen of the roads, and ready to 
inform them as to your movements. But now the Mafia seems to 
have come so much into fashion that you may meet a sleepi 
partner of the brigand fraternity in the most exclusive circles. 

it must make social intercourse strangely embarrassing if you live 
in mortal apprehension that your noble hosts and their native 
guards may have a strong pecuniary interest in betraying you into 


| an ambush among professional cutthroats. 


KING’S LANGLEY. 


PSERE are so many Langleys in England that it is not very 
easy to distinguish one from another. But King’s Langley, 
though it has been the subject of a series of historical mistakes,. 
has claims on our notice superior to those of any other Langley. 
The tombs of the early Stuarts are being restored in Scotland. 
But in the village church at King’s Langley, almost forgotten and 
badly in want ct repair, is the tomb of an ancestor of Queen, 
the very Edmund, Duke of York, whose great-grandson in the male 
line sat on the throne as Edward 1V. It is sadly in want of a 
little care, and, though its ornamentation consists only of a row 
of shields, the effect is so good that no one can doubt, if only on 
aitistic grounds, that it deserves preservation, if not a 
moderate measure of restoration. It was spared at the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and removed to its present place in the parish 
church, where it blocks up the chancel. “There are rumours that it 
is to be removed again, but whither? There is no side chapel 
into which it can be put. If it makes another migration, a 
place must be built for it, and monuments have a curious way 
of disappearing when they are once taken down. It is not likely 
that the tomb of Edmund of Langley will survive a second 
journey. Precedent is against it, and it is impossible not to look 
with fear at the projected change. It is not only the monument 
of a King’s son, but it is almost the only tangible relic in the place 
of the time when 2 Royal manor-house stood on the neighbouring 
hill, with the richest friary in England beside it. Both have been 
so completely swept away that a careful search only reveals the 
built-up arch of a gateway in a farmhouse, and a building, locally 
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mown as “ John’s Palace,” and partly used as a pigsty, which 
is still sup on : row of pox arches. Whether = 
remains belo to the manor-house or the priory it is impossi 
now to say. "The friars, at their first coming, were lodged near 
the parish church, when Edward Il. gave them a en. Then 
the King allowed them to build themselves a honse in the park, 
and finally, in 1316, he gave them the manor-house itself. Yet 
we afterwards find the Kings of England living there; and there 
it was that, in 1341,'Queen Philippa gave birth to her fifth son. 
The building must m fact have been very extensive and the park 
which surrounded them large, and it is easy to see, by a walk 
through the fields in the neighbourhood, that they have been en-~ 
closed comparatively recently. 

King’s Lang] 
to Berkhampeted. At present the North-Western Railway passes 
through the valley and cuts what was once the Long Lea by the river 
Gade, or Bulbourne, into small portions. The hills rise on either 
side, Abbot’s Langley being high up on the eastern slope, and King’s 
Langley about half way up the western, which was crowned five 
hundred years ago by the manor-house and the Dominican church. 
St. Albans, to whose abbot the Eastern Langley belonged, is only 
six miles away, and Berkhampsted is the same distance to the north. 
The situation was therefure eminently suitable for a Royal resting- 
place on the journey to London, from either the great castle or the 
great abbey. Like Berkhampsted itself, it belonged at the time of 
the Domesday Survey to Earl Morton, and may have been later 
included in the possessions of Richard, King of the Romans. But 


hes about twenty miles from London on the road" 


Henry III. is the first king whose name is connected with it, and | 


if it once formed part of the lands of the Duchy of Cornwall, it 
was certainly included afterwards in those of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Alienated under the Stuarts, the park enclosed, the manor- 
house dismantled, the friary su 


any one who cares to hunt up its history will find it the scene 
of many remarkable, and more obscure, events. We may conclude 
that it was well wooded; for though, under the Earl, it only 
answered for a hide and a half of arable land, there was food 
under the oaks for two hundred and forty hogs. We may also 
suppose that, being so near the much more extensive Royal resi- 
dence of Berkhampsted, it was only an occasional dwelling for 


the King, and probably, before the reign of Edward I1., it was | 
; he will find the best guide; for Mr. John Evans, with his flint 


little more than a hunting-seat. But it was used sufficiently often 
to make the name frequent among the charters dated in the four- 
teenth century; and, for a time at least, an English King la 


buried in the Friars’ Church. Though the body of Richard I. 
lay at Langley for fourteen years, it was eventually removed, 


the revenues of the Priory at 150l. a year, which would make 
it the wealthiest house of the Dominicans in England at the disso- 
lution. Queen Mary endeavoured to restore it by ing 8 com~- 
munity of nuns in the old buildings. But under Elizabeth the 
nuns were dispersed, and the house granted to Edward Grimston, 
who seems to have taken effectual measures to prevent any future 
restoration. By what happy chain of events the tomb of the Duke 
of York was preserved, is not known. As Queen Elizabeth had 
views on the subject of the dignity, and as Edmund of 
Langley was the paternal ancestor of Elizabeth of York, it may 
have been owing to her direct intervention that the monument was 
preserved amid the general destruction. 

At the present day King’s Langley has the forsaken and forgotten 
air common to so many | ‘ordshire vi . Royalty has de- 
parted from a county once notable for its Royal houses. John of 
Gaunt lived at Hertford, the Black Prince at Berkhampsted, and 
the Duke of York at Langley, all possibly at the very same time. 
But now the manor of Hertford is in private hands, and the Prince 
of Wales, though the site of the castle of Berkhampsted still be- 
longs to the Duchy of Cornwall, has, in all, only thirteen acres of 
land in Hertfordshire, with an annual rental of 5/. King’s Langley 
ceased to be the King’sin 1628. The church is in good repair, and 
has not been too severely restored. It abounds in monuments, that of 
Duke Edmund in the chancel being faced at the other side by the 
equally imposing tomb of Sir William Glascocke, a successful 
lawyer, who, though ie seems to have lived in Essex, desired to be 
buried in good company. Another altar tomb, long assigned to 
Gavestone, supports the effigies of a knight of the Verney family, 
one of whom seems to have had the custody of the King’s house. 
It was very possibly brought from the Friars’ Church, and like the 


' Duke’s bears marks of having travelled. There are several brasses 


" ssed, and its church so com- | 
letely destroyed that its very site is now conjectural, there still | 
ngers about Langley a memory of its ancient Royal dignity, and | 
| formed by Charles I1., and there is a good peal of bells. On the 


“with reaverence and solempnnytie,” and conveyed to the tomb — 


which Richard had made in his own lifetime, to “be buryed by 
Queen Anna his wyfe.” And Richard’s godson, the grandfather of 
Edward 1V., though, like his father, he was probably born at 
Langley, yet leaves little or no mark upon the history of the 
place. The tomb of Edmund of ley, Dulce of York, his father, 
and the fact that Piers Gavestone, “ Earl of Cornwall,” was buried 
thereand never exhumed, are the chief points of historical association 
remaining. Both Edmund and Piers were buried in the church of the 
Priory, but the church itself has so utterly disappeared that even its 
site is matter for conjecture ; the monument of the King’s son, the 
Queen’s ancestor, remains, but it would be impossible with any 
i to find his grave. Edmund's will mentions the burial- 
place of his wife, Isabel of Castile, as being at Langley, but her 
tomb, if she had a separate tomb, has been destroyed, like that of 
Gavestone. 
As for Gavestone, it is difficult to say that he was ever at 
Langley in his lifetime. Some of the chroniclers, and Knyghton 
among the number, assert that the Priory was founded by 
Edward II. expressly to provide for continual prayer, “ pro anima 


dicti Petri.” Buta comparison of dates forbids the possibility of | 


this assertion being true. Another mistake regarding the founda- 
tion may be found in Dugdale. He speaks of Langley as having 


been founded by one“ Robert de Helle,” a baron. But no such | 
name occurs among the list of peers, and no such person ever 


owned land at this particular Langley. Edward’s foundation was 
certainly the first here. A third question may be noticed 
in this place. According to a record preserved by Rymer, 
Edward gave a Langley to Henry Lord Percy. but which 
Langley? Probably not this one, for when, after Gavestone’s 


betrayal by Percy at York, and his subsequent execution at 


Warwick, Edward sent a warrant against Percy to the Governor 


of York, and seized his goods, we read of no forfeiture of this | 


estate, though immediately afterwards we find it in the King’s 
hands. There would have been a fine irony, no doubt, in seizing 
Percy’s manor and giving it to the friars to pray for the soul of 
the man whom Percy had done to his death. But the facts are 
against it, and the church was built and consecrated in the same 
year that Gavestone suffered, and probably before June 19, the date 
usually, if doubtfully, assigned for the tragedy of Blacklow Hill; 
while the body of the favourite was not brought to it until two years 
later. The grant of the manor-house in 1316 may have been in 


order to make an addition either to the church or the friary; in 
which case a fresh house for the King’s use was probably built. 
But, except that we know the church to have stood westward of 
the house, and that we can still see the gateway, so that we ma 

safely place the site of the church in an orchard near the road, 
on the 
we can do 


very summit of the hill, where bones have been found, 
Bittle but guess at the exact localities, Speed reckons 


on the floor, and some quaint inscriptions occur on the church 
walls, both inside and out. In the vestry hangs a proclamation 
relating to the selection of children for “ The Healing” as per- 


whole, the church is worth a visit, and a walk over the hill may 
enable the modern traveller to form an idea of the time when the 
King’s hunting grounds extended with little interruption from 
Berkhampsted to Westminster, and even to the still remoter time 
when the Watling Street ran through woods for thirty or forty 
miles from London. And should he be disposed to grope his way 
into still darker ages, it is in the immediate neighbourhood that 


implements, lives close to the little town. 


A JUDICIAL PUZZLE. 


O* Monday last a criminal prosecution for libel came before 
Baron Hawkins at the Old Bailey, and was disposed of in 
a way which raises some perplexing questions. A lady was in- 
dicted for writing and publishing false and scandalous hbels con- 
cerning a gentleman, and when the case was called on, and before 
the Clerk of Arraigns had read the indictment, the Judge interposed, 
and made some remarks on it. He said that he had read the deposi- 
tions, and it seemed to him that, as the names of third parties who 
were not present would be dragged into this very painful case, it 
would be better that some arrangement should be made which 
would render a public inquiry unnecessary. Upon this Serjeant 
Ballantine, who appeared jor the defendant, remarked that, 
“whatever might have been the history of the case, his 
client did not wish to inflict further miseries upon those 
interested.” Baron Hawkins said that was the reason why 
he had thrown out for the consideration of the parties 
the desirability of not having these painful details exposed. 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine then explained that he desired nothing 
more than to prevent the case coming forward, and intimated, in 
what he called “the most unequivocal manner,” that “no further 
annoyance of any kind should emanate from the lady to the 
prosecutor, but further than that he was unable to go.” Mr. Harris, 
on behalf of the prosecutor, said that if this assurance could be 
relied on, he would be satisfied, and that he would leave it to the 
Court to quash the indictment or to allow it te remain on the 
files of the Court. On this point Serjeant Ballantine urged that it 
would be inconvenient for the indictment to remain on the files 
of the Court, as the defendant might write some letter which 
would put her in an awkward position. After a short interval for 
private consultation between the parties and their counsel, Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine stated that he had vainly reasoned with 
his client, that she was not willing to give the undertaking 
on the subject, and that, having regard to his profes- 
sional reputation, he felt bound to retire from the case. The 
Judge suggested that the defendant should reconsider her posi- 
tion; and, finally, she put herself in her counsel's hands, and agreed 
to give the required undertaking, and to waive the question of 
costs. This satisfied the prosecutor's counsel, who said that the 
only object of the prosecution was to secure that gentleman's 
“ peace and quietness.” No evidence, therefore, was ofiered on the 
indictment; the jury gave a verdict of “Not Guilty”; and the 
Judge made some final remarks. He said, according to the report 
‘in the Times, that “he thought that the case had come to a very 
proper conclusion. The prosecutor had preferred the indictment 
m consequence of a number of libels retiecting upon his private 
character, and very seriously connected with a number of individuals 
whose names he would not mention. The defendant had pleaded 
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that these libels were true, and that it was for the benefit of the 
public that they were published by her. He would express no opinion 
upon the libels ; but it would be a dangerous thi 
mitted that any one could rake up a man’s private life and publi 

it. He had considered the matter carefully, and the t termi- 
nation of the prosecution had his entire sanction. The under- 
taking given by the defendant that she would not publish any more 
libels on the prosecutor in future, and foregoing her technical 
right to costs, was a ame proceeding. Ifthe case had gone on, 
knowing what his Lordship did, he thought a very great deal of 
scandal and pain would have been inflicted upon individuals 
which ought not to be inflicted upon them, and which there was 
no justification for doing.” 


* ated and had been bound over to — for judgment when- 
u 


, we cannot but agree with the Ju 
as to the RnB ae looking very jealously at the hse 
of matters connected with private life, and of not offering 
undue facilities in courts of law for raking up old scandals for 
the mere gratification of private malice. ‘ Whether the libel 
‘was true or not was,” he said, “ immaterial, unless it should 
turn out to be for the public good that it should be 
made public to the world. Unless these two things 
were made out, there was no justification for the publication 
of the libels”; which means, we suppose, not their original 
publication, but that wider publication which would be in- 
volved in a public trial. This is, no doubt, good sense as 
well as sound law; but still the question remains whether it 
may not in certain cases be, on the whole, for the good of the 

ublic that the unsavoury mess should be publicly exhibited. 

very one will of course agree that it is not desirable in itself that 
such things should be brought into prominent view, and that it is 
wise and —- to keep them back to a certain extent. On the 
other hand, however, there isan aspect of the case which appears to 
have been not sufficiently taken into account on this occasion ; and 
that is that a criminal prosecution is not a mere private matter be- 
tween the prosecutor and the defendant, and that the public has a 
right to have its interests considered. The counsel for the prosecutor 
frankly declared that the only object of the indictment was “to 
secure peace and quietness” for his client. But this is not the 
whole object for which courts of justice exist; they are intended 
to secure the peace and quiet, not merely of individuals, but 
of society at large; and nothing is, as it seems to us, so calcu- 
lated to encourage scandalous libelling as their refusing to con- 
sider any question of this kind because it would lead to offensive 
disclosures. It is all very well to avoid shocking the sensitive 
feelings of the public; but, after all, it can hardly be seri- 
ously urged that, because a prosecution, if it took place, would 
incidentally have this effect, persons who circulate scandalous and 
painful libels should be left unpunished. The good of the public 
in all such matters is that the laws which are necessary for their pro- 
tection should be sharply enforced ; and that those who voluntarily 
take upon themselves the responsibility of beginning such proceed- 
ings should not, for reasons of personal convenience, be lightly 
allowed to escape from it. 

In making these remarks we have no desire to touch in any way 
on the question as to whether the conduct of the defendant was or 
was not justifiable. We are considering, not the case itself, but 
only the views which were expressed as to the manner in which such 
cases ought, when they arise, to be dealt with on public grounds. 
We have only to apply the principles laid down by Baron 
Hawkins to any ordinary criminal case in order to see what a 


curious state of things would be the result if they were generally 
adopted. He laid down, in substance, that, when the trial of a 
case involves the exposure of scandalous matters which are 
painful to private persons, it is not desirable that a court of law 
should take up such questions, and that, in fact, they ought to be 
hushed up. It is true that he qualified this theory by saying that, 
“when any serious crime had been committed, it would have 

the duty of the Judge to allow the law to take its course, and that 
he had interfered in this case only because, although a criminal 
proceeding, it was in the nature of a civil remedy.” Against this, 
it may be remarked that a Judge of a Superior Court who has 
only read the depositions taken in a —— inquiry, and has 
not heard any evidence in his own Court, is obviously not in a 


— to express a decisive opinion as to whether a serious crime 


or has not been committed; and, secondly, that as this case 
came before Baron Hawkins, he had distinctly a criminal prosecution 
before him, and had no ground, so far as we can see, for assuming that 
it was anythingelse. According to his own view of the alleged 
libels, they very gravely affected the reputation of the person against 
whom they were directed ; and if they were libels in the sense of the 
law—on which we of course offer no opinion—they constituted a 
serious crime, which, in the interest of society, ought not to be passed. 
over. If the principle that cases ought not to be taken which may 
lead to the publicity of charges that give pain to the persons con- 
cerned were adopted, almost any prisoner, no matter what the 
offence with which he was charged, might claim the benefit 
of it. Every criminal case gives pain to a number of people, and 
it may be believed that there are few persons who, having got 
themselves into a scrape, would not be glad to promise not to re~ 
t the offence for the sake of being acquit Even in many 
ds of civil cases, such as those in the Divorce Court, the public 
is shocked, and private persons are much pained, by a public trial ; 
but it is not regarded as a reason why an application for a divorce 
should not be heard that it involves unpleasant revelations. As we 
have said, we express no opinion whatever as to the personal issue 
in this case; but we merely wish to point out the danger which 
would occur if the principles laid down were generally adopted. 


SUICIDE IN FRANCE. 


J hee old reputation of Frenchmen for lightheartedness and 
gaiety bids fair to be destroyed by the progress of statistical 
science. Far from being joyous, it is becoming clear that there is 
no people in Europe that takes a gloomier or less hopeful view of 
life. spite of a delightful climate, a rich and beautiful country, 
and a material prosperity that astonishes the rest of the world, 
the population of France remains stationary, while that of all the 
nations around is augmenting. And now it appears that suicide 
also is frightfully on the increase. It is not merely that French 
nts dread the burden of a large family; they are themselves 
in ever-growing numbers weary of their lot, and so despondent in 
regard to their prospects that a slight trial drives them to self- 
destruction. This fact, taken along with the stationariness of the 
pulation, the breakdown of the national institutions during the 
fate war, the frequency of revolutions, and the violent swaying 
to and fro from anarchy to despotism, shows the gravity of 
the malady under which French society is suffering, and conse- 
quently merits the study of all who are interested in European 
politics as well as in social speculations. In the Report on the 
administration of the criminal law in France during 1874, pub- 
lished in the Journal Offictel of October 14, it is remarked that 
the number of suicides brought to the knowledge of the Minister of 
Justice in that year was the greatest that had ever been registered. 
The remark naturally attracted attention. The public mind in 
France is much exercised just now on all questions of population, 
and here was a new revelation well calculated to deepen the 
anxiety already felt. Amongst others, M. de Foville, a statistician 
whose writings on economical subjects have deservedly won for 
him a high place among French scientific writers, applied himself 
to the study of the question, and in a series of papers in the 
Ei iste Frangais he has published a mass of additional and 
most interesting statistics which he has obtained from the statis- 
tical department of the Ministry of Justice, and which, going back 
fifty years, throws a new — upon the history of suicide on the 
other side of the Channel. In the year 1827, the earliest to which 
M. de Foville’s researches extend, the total number of suicides re- 
ported to the Ministry of Justice was 1,542, being in the pro- 
portion of 4°8 to every 100,000 inhabitants in France. In 1837 
the proportion had risen to 7°2, an increase of exactly 50 
cent. M. de Foville gives us no information as to whether 
the means of ascertaining the number and causes of deaths had 
been greatly improved in the interval. But we may safely infer 
from so extraordinary an increase in so short a period that this. 
must have been the case. In 1847 the proportion had risen still 
higher, to 12°8, being at the alarming rate of growth in the ten 
years of 78 per cent. It is to be observed, however, that the 
number of suicides in 1847 was abnormally great, the proportion 
in 1846 being only 8°8 to the 100,000, and in 1848 only 9:3. What 
was the cause of this exceptional prevalence of suicide in 1847 we 
are not told. The year was one of distress, or at any rate of de- 
ression, in most parts of the world. The potato famine in 
reland was at its height; England was suffering from the rail- 
way panic; and France did not escape the general suffering. In- 
deed the distress among the working-classes was one of the causes 


logic which ran through his remarks, which, indeed, would exactly | 
struck every one as precisely appropriate to the circumstances. 

It will be observed that in the course of these proceedings the 
question as to whether the alleged libels were really libellous was 
not gone into at all. The prosecutor's counsel, satisfied with the 
arrangement which had been made, produced no evidence; and 
the jury were so far justified in their rm | by the form in which 
the case was presented to them. The jury, however, knew nothing 
whatever of the facts of the case; and therefore their verdict merely 
implied that, in the entire absence of any evidence on the subject, 
they could not find the defendant guilty. Practically, the matter 
was arranged between the parties; and there was no question for 
the jury at all. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 

. understand why it should have been thought necessary to have 
a verdict at all.. The counsel for the prosecutor had in the 
first instance ted that either the indictment should 
be quashed, iy vy it should remain sine die on the files 
of the Court; and either course would have been a very 
reasonable one. On the other hand, a positive verdict of 
“Not Guilty” seems to be in some 7 inconsistent with 
the language of the Judge, who, if he has been correctly 
reported, spoke of “the undertaking given by the defendant that ————__——. 

she would not publish any more libels.” This would appear to be 
an assumption that the scandalous accusations which the defendant en 
had published were really libellous ; and the Judge, who had read 
the depositions, of course knew more than the jury. Moreover, the 
fact that a verdict of ~ ew was coupled with what was prac- 
tically the punishment of the defendant, in having, though she was 
formally pronounced innocent, to Rey her own costs, is also an 
obvious inconsistency. In short, the whole case appears to bear a 
very close resemblance to the old story of “Not guilty, but don’t 
do it again.” 
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of the revolution of the following February. It is probable that 
the excess of suicides was due to this cause. But it is curious 
that in 1848, the year of revolutions, suicides were fewer than 


they have ever been since. T’rom the beginning of 1848 to the end of | 


1859 the number remained stationary. But in 1860 the increase 
began again, until in 1874 the total number reached 5,617, and the 
roportion 15°4 for every hundred thousand inhabitants. Thus 
in the forty-eight years the number of suicides was nearly quad- 
rupled, and the proportion to the yoann though it did not 
increase quite so alarmingly, still was more than trebled. 
Furthermore, the proportion has doubled in five-and-thirty 
ears. And it has actually increased forty per cent. in 
fifteen years. Why the suicidal mania should have continued 
to gain strength in every year of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
should have then been held in check for a dozen consecu- 
tive years, and should have once more gained in intensity from 
1860 to 1874, are questions on which we can throw no sort of 
light. Is it that a period of revolution, political excitement, and 
foreign successful war, such as was that from 1848 to 1859 inclu- 
sive, neutralizes the causes which tend to increase suicides, and 
that times of repose and industrial development stimulate those 
causes? It can hardly be; for France has just passed through as 
stormy a period as any recorded in her annals. On the other hand, 
there was certainly not more distress before 1848 and since 1859 
than in the intervening years. We must leave, therefore, to each 
reader to frame an explanation for himself. All that appears cer- 
tain is that suicidal phenomena conform to general laws, in 
obedience to which there is increase in one set of circumstances, 
stationariness in another, and decrease in yet another. Comparing 
now the number of suicides with the number of deaths, we find 
thatin 1874—and the proportion is very nearly constant—there was 
one of the former for every 139 of the latter. But always and 
everywhere the suicides of men far outnumber those of women ; 
in France in 1874 they were as 4,435 to 1,184. Leaving out of 
account, then, forty-five suicides under ten years of age, we find 
that of men and boys over ten there was one suicide for every 
sixty deaths. A frightful proportion certainly. 

The proportion of 15°4 to the hundred thousand inhabitants is 


an average for all France. ‘This implies, ef course, that in some | 
departments the proportion is lower, and in others higher. In., 


which is the attachment to life strongest? A priori one would 


expect it to be in the wealthiest ; but it is not so. There are in | 


all thirty-eight departments in which the proportion falls below | 


ten in the hundred thousand, and these are all found in the most 
mountainous regions of France, where the climate is the rudest, 
the soil least fertile, the population most primitive, and the condi- 
tions of existence, one would think, least attractive. a gn | 
broadly, it is in the Pyrenees, Corsica, the Cévennes, the Alps, an 
Brittany that suicide is most rare. But it is curious that the 
frequency varies greatly even in the same mountain range. Thus, 
of all the departments of France, there occur fewest suicides 
in the Hautes-Pyrénées, the proportion being no more than 2'I. 
Yet in the Basses-Pyrénées, which immediately joins it on the west, 
the proportion is exactly four times greater—8-4; while in the 
Ariéze, which adjoins it on the east, the proportion is 4°6: and in 
the Pyrénées-Orientales, which lies to the east of the Ariége, the 
proportion is 7°3. Race, therefore, can have little influence in the 
matter; and just as little can the physical conformation of the coun- 
try. This latter inference is contirmed by the fact that the island of 
Corsica is the department which, with one exception, has the fewest 
suicides, the proportion there being 2°7; from which we may 
further conclude that it is not respect for human life which pre- 
vents suicide. Coming now to the departments in which suicide 
is most frequent, we find that they have characteristics the very 
opposite of those which distinguish the preceding class. They 
are the richest, most enlightened, most enterprising, and industrial 
of France. Beginning with the lowest in the scale, we have the 
at city of Lyons and its neighbourhood; next we have 
rovence, containing Marseilles and Toulon ; and, lastly, we have 
the valleys of the Seine and the Somme, with a small part of 
that of the Loire—that is to say, Champagne, Isle of France, 
Picardy, Artois, and the greater part of Normandy. Paris, with its 
suburbs, stands at the head of all; the frightful proportion of 
4I°2 per 100,000 being there reached. In 1869 the proportion 
was only 32°5; so that in five years it actually in- 
creased about 27 per cent. Moreover, in Paris there was 
in 1874, of men and boys over ten, one suicide for every 
twenty-five deaths, Inquiring next into the influence of the 
seasons, We are prepared to find that it is great; for every one is 
aware how profoundly the weather affects his own health, spirits, 
and general enjoyment of life. But we naturally expect that it 
is in winter, when the days are short and the nights long and 
cold, when rain and snow and frost intensify the sutferings of the 
poor, when employment is scarcest, and necessities most pressing, 
and when out-of-door life is not possible to many, that suicides 
should be most frequent. The very contrary is nevertheless the 
case. The proportion of suicides in the first quarter of the year is 
about 22°1 per cent., in the second quarter 30°8 per cent., in the third 
27°I per cent., and in the last only 20 per cent. Thus in the six com- 
paratively warm months about 58 per cent. of all the suicides occur. 
May, June, and July exceed any other three months, June stand- 
ing at the head of all. The mania increases gradually, in fact, up 
to Midsummer, and then somewhat more rapidly decreases, Decem- 
ber having the fewest suicides, as June has the most. What the reason 
of this should be we cannot even conjecture. M. de Foville puts 
forward a fanciful suggestion that, as the season of flowers is the 


| 


most delightful. to the happy, it aggravates the wretched- 
ness of the miserable. We have now found that in 
France, perhaps the most favourably circumstanced of all countries 
in Europe, suicide is increasing at a fearfully rapid rate ; that it is 
increasing most alarmingly in the most prosperous, enlightened, 
and enterprising regions, and that it is most frequent in the season 
of the year when existence is most enjoyable. We have one other 
surprise still in store for our readers. It is that, in proportion to 
their numbers, old men over sixty commit suicide oftener than any 
others. One would have thought that at that age men would have 
learnt to bear disappointment, and to control the passions. Never- 
theless, the fact is as we state it. Under sixteen there are three 
suicides per million living; between sixteen and twenty- 
one, 63; between twenty-one and forty, 144; between forty-one 
and sixty, 267; and over sixty, 386. As regards occupation, pro- 
fessional men head the list, then commerce, then agriculture ; and, 
in apparent contradiction to all the foregoing, M. de Foville states 
that agriculture stands above other industrial occupations. 

Let us, in the last place, now inquire into the reported causes of 
suicide. We find cerebral disease assigned in 29°5 per cent. of all the 
cases ; grief (chagrins de famille et autres) in 21°6 per cent.; physical 
sufferings in 12°6 per cent.; drunkenness, 10°8 per cent.; reverses 
of fortune and distress (mésére), 10 per cent.; love, jealousy, and 
misconduct, 4°7 per cent. ; crime, 0°7 per cent. ; and unascertained, 
Io'l per cent. Of the ascertained cases it will thus be seen that 
insanity caused one-third, and grief nearly one-fourth. These 
two, therefore, occasioned more than half the suicides. Physical 
suffering—by which, we suppose, is meant disease—caused about 
one-eighth, and drunkenness and reverse of fortune each about 
one-ninth. The high place occupied by insanity will surprise no 
one, It appears to be established that the anxious, exciting, wear- 
ing competition of the present day tends to develop cerebral 
disease. But it is singular that grief should lead to suicide twice 
as often as drunkenness or even reverse of fortune, and it is es- 
pecially singular since, as we have seen, there are more than three 
suicides of men to one of women. ‘The assigned causes clearly do 


' not help us to an explanation of the phenomena we have been 


tracing. That insanity should be on the increase in great towns 
is intelligible, and that in them also reverses of fortune are more 
frequent, more sudden, and more overwhelming than in remote rural 
districts is a matter of course. It is further to be expected that 
dissipation should break down the frame and incapacitate men to 
bear misfortune. But one would not expect urban populations to 
profoundly affected by grief than their in rural 
tricts, 


THE THEATRES. 


R. BARRY SULLIVAN has lately played Macbeth aad 
Richard III. on alternate nights at Drury Lane. The 
actor’s representation of Macbeth has the same merits of admirably 
distinct pronunciation and knowledge of mechanical requirement 
which were observed in his Richard IL]. Actors of greater 
originality than Mr. Sullivan might learn much from him in the 
matter of clear utterance; and it is to be tted that Mr. 
Sullivan’s power of making every word which he speaks heard 
without ettort by his audience should not be turned to better 
account. He has one set cadence of tone, which he employs with 
apparently little regard for the meaning of the different speeches 
which he delivers; and he frequently puts the accent upon a 
word to which one cannot think it should belong. For instance, 
in the } aging in the first scene of the fourth act, “ Filthy hags! 
why do you show me this?” the whole stress is laid upon 
“hags,” as if Macbeth had for the first time discovered that the 
witches were repulsive old women. Mr. Sullivan has the 
merit of avoiding rant in his performance; but he falls 
somewhat into the opposite blunder of tameness. When 
he exclaims to Lady Macbeth “ Bring forth men children 
only!” there is no trace of excitement in the actor's face 
or voice; he speaks the words as if they were the result of 
constant meditation instead of sudden surprise. Mr. Sullivan in 
the banquet scene adopts the plan of having no visible ghost on 
the stage, and looking “ but on a stool” while he raves at the 
image of the dead Banquo. The effect of this might be striking 
if the actor had power and passion enough to e one believe 
one was looking at a man tortured with a horrible vision. But 
Mr. Sullivan’s Macbeth is so little unmanned in folly that one is 
not surprised at finding no trace among the guests of the “ admired 
disorder” which Lady Macbeth discovers. The ment of 
the stage in this scene has something ludicrous in it; it is difficult 
to imagine that Macbeth, by way of mingling with society and 
playing the humble host, should have had a stool placed for him- 
selt far away from his guests and the table, so that, if he had 
joined in the banquet, he must have put his plate on his knees. 
Other noticeable points in the performance are that Mr. Sullivan, 
in the seventh scene of the first act, uses the reading— 
If it were done when ’tis done then ’twere well. 
It were done quickly if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; 
that Lady Macheth’s appearance in the castle hall after the alarm 
has been given is left out, and that Locke’s music is performed by 
a crowd of singing witches. It is difficult to i e anything 
more inappropriate to the circumstances than the ting in of 
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this music, which in itself has much beauty. The action of 
Macbeth is in its nature swift, even melodramatic; and to distract 
the spectator’s attention from the hurrying fate that pursues 
Macbeth by dragging in a musical interlude was a blunder worthy 
of Davenant. 

At the Criterion the version of Le Procés Veauradieur has been 
succeeded by one of La Boule, under the name of Hot Water. It 
is perhaps a little disheartening to observe that, while there is an 
unusual number of clever actors upon the English stage, the supply 
of clever English plays is extremely limited. However, one may 
well be content to be amused with fun imported from the Palais 
Royal, in default of original fun being forthcoming. But, in order 
to secure the right kind of amusement, it is necessary that there 
should be some sort of consistency even in the most extravagant 
farce; and in transferring Za Boule to the English stage it is 
impossible to preserve even the faintest shadow of probability. The 
spectator is constantly reminded by the occurrence of some incident 
entirely impossible in English life that the scene of the piece ought 
to be laid in France; and thus the illusion which is as much 
needed in a “ Farcical Comedy ” as in more serious plays is con- 
tinually disturbed. The supposition that two English barristers 
should come themselves to receive instructions from the people 
whose cases they are to argue in court, and that one of them 
should lie in wait, note-book in hand, to get up evidence of an 
assault, is little less outrageous than the pantomimical burlesque of 
a French tribunal which one is asked to accept as a caricature of an 
English court of law at the end of the piece. That which in the 
original piece is an amusing exaggeration of what really takes place 
becomes in the process of adaptation an attempt at fun which is 
heavy on account of its want of foundation. Then is, however, 
some real fun in Wot Water, and the acting is singularly good. The 
original representative of the character now called Sir Philander 
Rose can hardly have given a better rendering than Mr. Righton’s 
of senile vanity, dandyism, and fatuousness. Mr. Wyndham, 
whose mixture of lightness and humour reminds one of M. Dieu- 
donné, gives brightness and life to a part in which there is really 
very little, and Mr. J. Clarke as the servant who disapproves of 
his master’s marriage and fosters quarrels between him and his 
wife, plays with admirable comic force. Miss Fanny Josephs as 
the wife is graceful and joyous; and it is only to be regretted that 
her talents should not find some better exercise. 

At the Olympic Mr. Neville has reproduced No Thoroughfare, 
playing his original part of George Vendale. The play unfortu- 
nately does not depend so much upon Vendale as upon Ubenreizer, 
the character played by M. Fechter when the piece was first pro- 
duced. And its success then was due in some measure to the 
picturesque arrangement of the scenes, which it is hardly possible 
to copy upon the small stage of the Olympic. The perform- 
ance at this theatre of the Duke’s Motto, another play associated 
with M. Fechter, was far from satisfactory; but in that play 
Lagardére was represented by Mr. Neville, an actor who, even in a 

which is as much out of his line as the brilliant Captain, 
Miaplayed intelligence and good intentions. In No Thoroughfare 
M. Fechter’s part, which was the making of the play, sinks into 
something worse than insignificance. The ringing voice, the quick 
fiery eye, the passionate yet easy gesture, the rapid changes of 
thought and expression, which one remembers as belonging to 
Obenreizer, are poorly exchanged for the dull conventional villany 
which Mr. Arthur Stirling exhibits. It is perhaps because Mr. 
Stirling is not M. Fechter that what used to . the great scene of 
the piece, that in which Obenreizer walked with tiger-like softness 
and ferocity about Vendale’s room searching for his own forged 
receipt, and finally bent over the sleeping man with a lifted 
knife, is practically sacrificed. In thus avoiding comparison 
between the past and the present performance there may be some 
wisdom ; but as, according to the arrangement now made, Vendale 
sleeps in a chair by the fire instead of throwing himself on a bed, 
it might be well to cut out Obenreizer’s advice to him to put all 
his valuable papers under his pillow, which now has no kind of 
purpose or meaning. One of the most striking points in M. 

ter’s performance was his reference in this scene to his early 
life, during which he was for a brief space carried away by crowd- 
ing memories and then suddenly resumed his mocking manner. Of 
this Mr. Stirling makes no more than he does of the sudden revela- 
tion of his character and intentions in the next scene, when he 
has, as he thinks, hunted Vendale to his death. The actor need 
not perhaps be blamed for not attempting the death-like fall down 
the snow-slope which M. Fechter represented with extraordinary 
effect ; but he might with advantage try to put something of M. 
Fechter’s fire and passion into the speech in which he turns on 
Vendale and lets out all his hatred and longing for vengeance. 
The play-bill announces that Mr. Arthur Stirling has reappeared 
after a long absence from the stage in this part; and it would 
seem that he has returned to the theatre on p to recall to 
us, by foree of contrast, the wonderful power and skill which left 
M. Fechter without a rival in a certain line of parts. Mr. 
Neville’s performance of his old part is, as might be expected, 
excellent. He gives precisely the idea of a strong man who 
by reason of his own honesty is easily deceived; and there is 
something very pleasant and manly in his scene of love-making. 
Mr. Flockton plays the solicitor, Mr. Bintrey, with that true 
sense of comedy which does not degenerate into burlesque. His 
speech aside when talking to Sally Goldstraw, “ A very charming 
woman this!” is especially noticeable for its a + spontaneity. 
Miss Brennan’s 'y would be more complete if she tried to 
assume the age necessary for Walter Wilding’s nurse. Mr. Hill's 


Joey Ladle is a performance of unusual merit. Every word, 
every action is so carefully and naturally studied that one is not 
inclined to question the probability of the cellarman’s character, or 
his strangely opportune appearances. It has been said that the 
scenic arrangements suffer inevitably from the small space of the 
stage; this, however, gives no reason for dressing a waiter at a 
Swiss inn in fanciful knickerbockers and longitudinally-striped 
stockings, and a pair of Swiss guides in costumes which remind 
one partly of operatic peasants and partly of Robinson Crusoe. It 
might be well also to remember that a heavy greatcoat is more 
likely to be burdensome than useful to a man crossing a mountain 
pass in the snow. 

Mme. Chaumont’s appearance at the Opéra Comique has been 
only too short. In Madame attend Monsieur the actress had 
already shown to English audiences the singular art which can 
make the most trivial things worthy of study and admiration, 
Toto chez Tata has never before been played in London ; and, pos- 
sibly because the thing was unknown, it has been held by some to 
be wonderful in a sense not altogether creditable. A good deal has 
been said about passages of doubtful propriety glided over with 
much dexterity; and it is no doubt a remarkable point in Mme, 
Chaumont’s acting that speeches which an ordinary player might 
render disagreeably have in her hands no hint of offence. Beyond 
comments upon the play as it is now represented, there have been 
suggestions, and even assertions, that the version now given has 
been expurgated to suit the high moralstandard of English audiences, 
As a matter of fact, nothing has been cut out from the play, and 
only one word in it somewhat needlessly altered. After reading the 
version of their piece published by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, one 
is inclined to think that the charges of impropriety brought against 
Toto chez Tata must spring from a belief that the French word cor- 
respondant, which occurs frequently in the piece, is equivalent to the 
English co-respondent. It is of course true that the adventures 
gone through by Toto are not such as one would desire an English 
schoolboy to encounter; but a French playwright cannot be ex- 
pected to represent school life according to English views. 
Besides this, the whole meaning of the play is to bring out the 
boyish chivalry of Toto, who has been put under lock and key 
with five hundred lines of Virgil to write out, because he has 
paid a visit to a certain house in order to prevent its mistress from 
making his “ correspondante ” unhappy by alluring her husband 
away trom his home. And though the boyish tricks, temper, and 
gaiety which Mme. Chaumont represents throughout the part of 

oto are delightful, there is nothing in it so admirable as the 
oe with which, after she has related how by Toto’s agency 

usband and wife were reconciled, she says, “ Comme j‘étais con- 
tent de la voir contente!” The performance is full of delicate 
touches of witty art, among which may be noted the perplexity of 
Toto at reading in his correspondante’s letter, “J’ai acheté ton 
gardien,” and the amusement expressed to himself in the midst of 
excitement at finding the explanation. Mme. Chaumont’ssinging, 
executed with the smallest possible voice, isa performance full of 
art, grace, and fun. Her imitations, given with the lightest touch, 
of old age, ill-temper, and other things which have to be assumed, 
are admirable ; and beneath the singer’s joyousness is a quality, 
which comes out in the representation of an old couple wishing 
each other “ bonne année,” of true pathos. 


REVIEWS. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS AND HIS WIFE.* 


RS. CASHEL HOEY has translated, with a skill and ease 
rarely to be found in translations, the biography of Camille 
Desmoulins written by M. Jules Claretie. It is a book worth 
translating, as it was a book worth writing. But although M. 
Claretie is a lively and eloquent writer, and puts together his 
materials with much adroitness and lightness of touch, it is only 
by degrees that we can bring ourselves to allow that Camille 
Desmoulins deserved to have his biography written. He was but 
a poor weak creature, full of the follies of the Revolution, and 
with gifts which at most had a temporary value. The readers of 
Mr. Carlyle are aware that it is possible to speak of him with a 
sort of pitying and perhaps contemptuous admiration ; and a revo- 
lutionary hero of whom this is the most that can be said might be 
expected to be left in that half obscurity which is only not total 
oblivion because it is lighted up by a casual and passing reference 
in the description of great events. But, as M. Claretie proceeds 
with his work, he makes out his case. There was something 
touching, interesting, and instructive in the life of Camille 
Desmoulins. He had a character, a power, and a fate distinct 
from those of the men in whose company he acted, erred, and 
suffered. And if the life of Camille Desmoulins was to be written, 
M. Claretie may be said to have done his task as well as it could 
have been done. He is the most painstaking of biographers. He 
hunts up dates and likenesses and topographical details with an 
ardour that is not to be quenched. Nothing is too smali for him. 
He goes to look at the outside of the house where his hero was 
born ; he is in transports of delight at having secured the perusal 


* Camille Desmoulins and his Wife: Passages from the History of the 
Dantonists. Founded upon New and hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Translated from the French of Jules Claretie, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 
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of a little diary written by Oamille’s wife before she was married ; 
he discusses with the utmost gravity the probable reasons why 
this lady when married did not nurse her baby; he asserts 
that this baby will ever be “for history” little Horace ; 
he even offers an inventory of some of the effects which this 
baby when grown up, and nearly thirty years after his father’s 
death, left behind him in Hayti. So great indeed is the enthusiasm 
of M. Olaretie that he falls into the practice which biographers are 
apt to abuse, and offers us his fancies where facts fail him. When 
he saw the outside of Camille’s args mansion, he tells us that he 
can fancy where Camille’s mother’s table stood; when he sees a 
field, he assures us that he can fancy Camille roaming about it with 
a work on the revolutions of Rome in his hand. But there is not 
much of this, and the industry and zeal of M. Claretie as a col- 
lector of facts are, as a rule, most praiseworthy. He will not 
admit anything except on clear proof, and twice assures us that 
there is no adequate documentary evidence to prove that Philippe 
Egalité made a present of furniture to Camille and his wife on their 
marriage. Let us hope that no one henceforth will repeat the 
unfounded statement that any such present was made. But, though 
a zealous, M. Claretie is not a foolish, biographer. He does not 
gloss over Camille’s many shortcomings—his levity, his spite, his 
childish vanity. Atthe end of all M. Claretie’s labours his hero is 
to him what he was to Mirabeau, who, when Desmoulins in a 
vivid patriotic frenzy accused him of having sold himself to 
the Court for a hundred thousand crowns, merely replied, ‘‘ Let us 
go and dine,” and to whom his accuser was from first to last “ ce 
pauvre Camille.” 

Camille Desmoulins was born in 1760 at Guise, where his father 
was settled as a solicitor. After passing with some distinction 
through the local Lyceum, where icehees was among his school- 
fellows, he went to the bar, and at the time of the meeting of the 
States-General was living at Paris, with as little to do, to eat, and to 
wear, as is possible for the most briefless of barristers. He was 
also among the most excited of the many whom the near approach 
of great events was exciting, and did ~ the he could to help the 
excitement by writing a pamphlet for which he could not find a 
publisher. Time and chance, however, happened to him 
as to others; and on the 12th of July, 1789, he leapt into histo 
by standing on a table in the garden of the Palais Royal, 
and calling on his hearers to take arms in consequence of the dis- 
missal of Necker. His hearers did take arms, and with their arms 
they took the Bastile, and the famous French Revolution had com- 
menced, During this feverish time Camille had many pleasant 
anecdotes to send home to his father—such as that a Countess who 
had ventured to declaim against M. Necker had been whipped in 
the Palais Royal; that a child of four years old had been carried 
on the shoulders of a porter crying out that, by decree of the 
French people, Polignac, D’Artois, and others were sentenced to 
banishment ; and that a police spy had been drowned in the Palais 
Royal basin, his sufferings lasting five hours and a half, and his 
tormentors numbering ten thousand. Camille’s sudden celebrity 
determined a publisher to risk the issue of his pamphlet “ La 
France libre”; as to which M. Claretie quotes the rapturous 
criticism of an admirer, that it was like the singing of the Gallic 
lark saluting the dawn of freedom, and in which the writer, who 
boasted that he was one of the ten Republicans to be then found in 
Paris, proposed that the nation should govern itself after the 
manner of America and Athens. It may be remarked that one 
advantage of studying the writings of Camille Desmoulins is that 
all the vagaries to which the Revolution gave birth may be found 
condensed in them. He followed up the success of his first 
pamphlet by publishing a second, ed the “Discours de la 
Lanterne,” which M. Claretie declares is a very painful production 
for an admiring biographer to peruse, and in which he advocated 
the wisdom and justice of stringing up people of whom the popu- 
lace did not approve. He was apparently quite sincere in desiring 
at once the immediate establishment of a Republic of Love, “ the 
free repasts of antique cities, a sort of immense federation and 
mutual embrace,” as M. Olaretie expresses it, and the inauguration 
of this happy state of things by a free use of the lamp-post. 
November 1789 he began the series known as Les Révolu- 
tions de France et de Brabant, the name of Brabant being added 
in honour of the revolt of the Belgian provinces of Austria, and then 
being subsequently struck out when Camille, as he said, “ gave up a 

ple stupid enough to kiss Bender’s boots.” It was a series of 
Sion uiaitions published at uncertain intervals, in which he had his 
own way and was left to his own devices, except that his publisher 
insisted on putting on the outside engravings after his special 
fancy, to the great di of Camille, who was thus reduced 
to the odd necessity of attacking in one number the engraving 
which had adorned its predecessor. The publication brought him, 
however, fame and money. He was taken up by Mirabeau, whose 
maraschino, he frankly owned, was too good, and made him too 
soft-hearted towards aristocrats. Robespierre the Incorruptible was 
not to be led astray in such a manner, and epi tically de- 
clared that “ tisane of champagne is the poison of liberty.” Even, 
however, while Mirabeau lived, Camille wrote things that did not 
please him; and Camille was excessively proud of being able to say 
that on more than one occasion Mirabeau had sent his secretary to 
ask that some obnoxious pee ht be omitted. hen 
Mirabeau was dying and dead, ille abused him with his very 
considerable power of vituperation. He was always leaning on 
somebody, ihe had now to lean, not on Mirabeau, but on 
Danton, and the Révolutions de France was finally brought to a 
close by Camille and Danton having to go into hiding in consequence 


of the part they had taken in inciting, in July 1791, the tumult of 


the Champ de Mars. 

So far there is certainly nothing in the career of Camille Des- 
moulins to warrant his having his biography written in the pre- 
sent day. But, shortly before the stoppage of his “ Revolutions,” 
he had the good fortune, in December 1790, to marry a youn 
lady to whom he had been attached since her childhood ; am 
it is as the lover and husband of Lucile Duplessis that 
Camille begins to be interesting. A love story, even though 
it is a story of conjugal love, serves as a relief to 
horrors and follies of the Revolution; and the ardent affec- 
tion of Camille and his Lucile is like a wallflower on the 
face of a prison. They loved in life, and in death they were not 
divided, as Lucile was guillotined eight days after her husband, 
and her death was entirely owing to her efforts to save him. No 
doubt many other married couples loved each other tenderly and 
devotedly in those dreadful times ; but in the chances of life some 
stories are known, and some are forgotten. Lucile, too, was in her- 
self amore than usually interesting young woman ; and, through 
M. Claretie’s unwearied exertions, we are able to imagine iehake 
was like before she was married, to follow the playful and 
sprightly affection with which she made her home charming, and 
to see her courageous, modest, and sublime in the hour of her 
early death. As a girl she was romantic after the pattern of 
French romance then prevailing. She adored solitude; the soli- 
tude of the Luxembourg Gardens. “The more I examine men,” 
she wrote at the age of seventeen, “the more I see that one 
ought to flee from them.” “I do not love,” she adds; “I am 
marble.” She had also what M. Claretie calls “a sort of floral 
sentimentality ” which was much in fashion then; and a fragment 
has been preserved in which she noted down a conversation she 
had had with a violet. Her time of maiden trial, however, was 
not long. Her solitude was peopled, her marble was melted, her 
violets had done talking to her, and she was married to the man 
of her choice by the time she was twenty. She had even had time 
before attaining this advanced age to undergo the pangs of an 
engagement forbidden by her father, who had some money, and 
objected to Camille, not only because he had none, but because he 
seemed born to get intoa mess. Love triumphed, however; and 
the marriage took place, Camille making some unpleasantly false 
statements as to his religious views in order to get the blessing of a 
eo and also shedding tears on the occasion, to the great disgust of 

obespierre, who was one of the witnesses. The young couple went to 
live in the same house with Danton, and Lucile me the life 
and centre of a circle of intimate friends. She shared all her 
husband’s views, pursuits, and amusements. We hear of them 
going together to the Club of the Cordeliers, and having “ a few 
of the Marseillais ” to dinner. They had a son born in 1792, the 
“little Horace of history,” and were as fond and as happy as 
Camille’s excitable disposition and tastes would permit, until a 
change came over their dream with the tragic triumph of August 
1792, when the Swiss were killed, the King was taken off to the 
Temple, Danton was “in the Ministry,” and Camille himself 
became Secretary-General to the Minister of Justice “by,” as 
Danton said, “ the of the cannon.” 

But, although tranquillity and all the joys of home, except that 
of love abiding through calamity, were now at an end for Camille, 
he at last enters on the stage where he becomes interesting, and in 
a certain way admirable, and wins our sympathy, not only as the 
husband of Lucile, but as himself. The end of his brief and 
stormy career was in its way really noble. But he has still further 
to shock and repel the readers and the author of his biograph 
before he begins to be attractive. He voted for the King’s d 
in terms over which M. Claretie mourns. “A king dead is not a 
man the less,” was the brutal phrase which he thought proper to 
quote on the occasion. He also hunted the Girondins to death, 
pursuing Brissot and his companions with ceaseless calumnies, and 
inventing the word “ brissoter ” as a synonym for “ to steal.” But 
when, in the October of 1793, he saw what he had really done, and 
beheld men of whose republicanism he was as sure as of his own, 
led to the scaffold, he awoke, as it were, on the edge 
of a precipice. He was seized with a sudden horror of 
blood, and he set himself, regardless of his own fate, to stop the 
tide of carnage. ‘ Give me my inkstand,” he is said or fabled to 
have called out, and he re to write against the tyranny of the 
Terrorists. He commenced a new publication, Le Vieux ter, 
of which six numbers were published in his lifetime, and a seventh, 
or rather fragments of a seventh, were published after his 
or have now been pieced together by the pious care of M. Cla- 
retie. In these, the last of his writings, there is unquestionable 
power. They are witty and pungent, and they also breathe the 
= of manly indignation. Ater the fashion of the day they 
abound in references to Tacitus and Plutarch, and the doings of 
Romans are appealed to at hazard, just as the doings of the 
Jews were appealed to by the Puritans. But there is no promi- 
nence of pedantry in them. They are too full of fire and of the 
+) of a man who is intensely in earnest. Danton throughout 
assisted and approved, and Robespierre at first took some part in 
the preparation of what was written. But he found that his own 
position would be compromised if he allowed it to be suspected 
that he was leaning towards mercy; and he first se from 
Camille and Danton, and then determined to get rid of them. He 
did, indeed, make one attempt to save Camille after a fashion of his 
own. When the Vieux Cordelier was denounced at the Jacobin Club, 
Robespierre proposed that the numbers then published should be 
burnt, hoping that, if Camille kept quiet and forbore to give further 
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offence, the zealots of the Club might be satisfied with burning the 
writings and forget the writer. Camille, however, indignantly 
Tre to make any concession. “To burn my writings,” he 
exclaimed, “is not to answer them.” “ Well,” replied Robespierre, 
‘they shall be answered,” and they were answered by the bm 
lotine. It was impossible, however, to touch Camille without 
touching Danton, and both Camille and Danton thought “they 
would never dare” to touch Danton. They did dare, and Danton 
and Camille were tried and condemned together. Every scrap of 
information that the most patient research can collect as to the 
celebrated trial of the Dantonists has been got together by M. 
Claretie. He gives us in one appendix an inventory of the clothes 
and other effects of the condemned ; and in another a statement of 
the remorse of a juror who had voted for the death of Camille. To 
most readers, however, the trial of the Dantonists remains the trial 
of Danton, and nothing in the history of the revolution is more 
thrilling than the scene in which Danton turned at bay on his 
accusers. He was the same to the end, and “Come, Danton, no 
weakness,” were his last well-known words. Camille displayed much 
less fortitude. He could not bring himself to believe that he, the 
Republican when there were only nine others, he of whom he had 
complacently recorded that it been said he was the sole author 
of the Revolution, was really to die at the hands of a revolutionary 
Republic. That such a thing should be seemed to him monstrous 
and impossible. It was simply inconceivable to him that at the 
age of thirty-four he shoul torn from his Lucile and his 
Horace by Republicans. He died rebelling against his fate, and 
abandoned dignity and courage in his overpowering sense that it 
must all be a mistake. The end of Lucile was very different, for 
she had altogether ceased to care for life when her Camille was 
lost to her. Arrested on the absurd charge that she had been 
plotting with aristocrats to save her husband, she was sentenced 
without inquiry and guillotined, welcoming death because it came 
to her so soon and in the same shape in which it had bereft her of 
the idol of her heart. One of her companions in the tumbril tried 
to console her. ‘ Look,” she said, “at my face; is it that of a 
woman who needs consolation?” She was radiant; she had 
lived and loved, and the story of her life and her love cannot 
fail to move the hearts of men at the distance of some*hing like a 
century since she was laid in the dust. 


_CAPES’S AGE OF THE ANTONINES,* 


Igor: like Dean Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates, which we 
noticed some little while back, belongs to the series called 
Epochs of Ancient History. The gap between the two books seems 
to be filled up by The Early Roman Empire, by the author of the 
esent volume. But, by some odd chance, the second stage of the 
pire has reached us before the first. Still, in whatever order his 
volumes may come, we may say at starting that Mr. Capes’s work is 
in many respects admirably done, and that it fully justifies his 
appointment to the position described in his title-page, as Reader in 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. We are glad to see 
this post, a post whose holder is practically the single representative 
in the University of several ages of European history, so well filled 
as it is by Mr. Capes. But our old difficulties about the Epochs 
still follow us. We were a little startled with the first words of Mr. 
Capes’s book—“ Before the murderers of Domitian raised their hands 
to strike the fatal blow, they looked around, we read, for a suc- 
cessor to replace him.” Mr. Capes’s style is throughout now and 
then a little too stilted; but this did strike us as a dashing way 
indeed of beginning an epoch. If history is to be read in epochs, 
that is to say in pieces, why should those who are set to 
study the age of the Antonines as a thing by itself be assumed 
to know anything about the “murderers of Domitian” and 
the “fatal blow”? The explanation doubtless is that, in the 
other volume which we have not seen, Mr. Capes traces the 
history down to the history of the fatal blow, and now takes 
up his tale exactly at_ the point where he left off. But this is not 
writing by epochs. The Cagtnaing might do well enough for the 
beginning of a chapter in a continuous history; but it certainly is 
an odd beginning of an epoch; it is an odd beginning for a volume 
which should have some kind of unity in itself. The last sentence 
in the book is also rather strange. It stands thus—“ The imperial 
colossus seemingly had dwindled to an inorganic group of loose 
atoms.” The te mo here are anyhow a little hard ; but the atoms 
form as odd an ending for an epoch as the fatal blow did for its be- 
ginning. Again we doubt about this whole system ofepochs. Here it 
is plain that Mr. Capes’s present volume cannot be taken by itself; it 
must be read as the sequel of something which goes before it. And 
we somewhat doubt as to the reaped division of epochs, if there 
are to be epochs, which has been chosen. Undoubtedly, as con- 
cerns the internal government of the Roman Empire, the period 
taken by Mr. Capes, the reigns of the five good Emperors as they 
are called, has a strong bony bh itself, and forms a strong contrast 
to the years immediately before and immediately after it, the 
reign of Domitian and the reign of Commodus. It is, on the 
whole, a time of good government, and it is also marked as a time 
when the Empire by lawful and peaceful succession under 
the form of adoption. No Emperor succeeds by revolution; on 


the other hand, no ———- succeeds his natural father. The death 
d,the hereditary succession of Commodus 
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on the other, seem to part off this period from the time before 
and after it. But, as Dr. Merivale showed long ago, the reigns of 
the good Emperors are really a continuation of the Flavian period, 
The period formed by the two is parted off at each end by the 
time of confusion between Nero and Vespasian and the time of 
confusion which followed the death of Commodus. We are apt 
to suppose a greater gap between Domitian and Nerva than there 
really was, simply because Suetonius has written the lives of 
twelve Ceesars, and because twelve is a striking and mystical number, 
But, on the one hand, though Domitian was a tyrant, while those 
before and after him were on the whole good rulers, yet the reign 
of Domitian really forms part of the same series as the reigns 
before and after him. He was, in his own belief at least, as good 
a reformer as the best of them. And again, though the change 
from Domitian to Nerva was made by violence, it was merely 
the revolution of a moment; it had nothing in common with the 
longer and shorter times of anarchy before and after. Certainly we 
can conceive no reason why the twelve of Suetonius should make 
an epoch, and their five successors another epoch. We should 
rather have ended one epoch with the anarchy which followed on 
the death of Nero, and another with the anarchy which followed 
Commodus. Yet even here we must remember the attempts of 
Severus, and of his successors down to Alexander Severus, to 
give themselves out as a continuation of the line of the Antonines, 
This last period forms a transitional time between the long period 
of legal rule, broken only by the death of Domitian, and the time 
when the Empire became the prize of every valiant Illyrian. 

All this shows that, though there is an attractive apparent unity 
in Mr. Capes’s period, it cannot be cut off from the times before 
and after it. On the other hand, in the general history of the 
world, as distinguished from the internal government of the Roman 
Empire, we must drive one of our most marked divisions right 
through the heart of Mr. Capes’s epoch. From an cecumenical 
point of view, there are few wider gaps in Roman history than 
that which parts Trajan from Hadrian, the man who won new pro- 
vinces from the man who gave them up again. From Romulus to 
Trajan Rome had advanced, and under Trajan she had reached her 
point of widest dominion. From Hadrian onwards her power 
falls back ; her wars are defensive; she still conquers, but her con- 
quests are won only to prevent losses. In occasional fits of re- 
newed energy she wins back old provinces, and even wins new 
ones; still, on the whole, she is falling back and not advancing. 
When Galerius won back lands which Hadrian had given up, when 
the first Theodosius extended the Roman power in Britain by the 
new province of Valentia, the process is exactly the same as when 
the last Palzologi, just before they fell into the jaws of the 
Turks, won back Peloponnesus for the Empire. There is one 
story from Romulus to Trajan, another story from Hadrian to 
the last Constantine. Granting Mr. Capes’s commission to deal 
with a certain given number of years, almost the only serious 
fault which we should find in his treatment of those years 
is that he hardly brings out so strongly as we could have 
wished the importance of this great turning-point in the 
world’s history. He hardly impresses on us that the warfare 
of Marcus on the Danube was something wholly different from the 
warfare of Trajan ; that it was a warfare, no longer for conquest, but 
for sheer self-defence. But, with such a division into epochs as is 
here made, this point could not be very strongly brought out. 
The _ lies, not with Mr. Capes, but with the division into 
epochs. 

But, granting that Mr. Capes was set to doa given thing, to write 
the history of a given number of years, we can give almost unmixed 
praise to the way in which he has done it. Like other volumes of 
the same type, Dr. Merivale’s Triwmvirates and Mr. Stubbs’s Early 
Plantagenets, his book is not suited to beginners; it would hardly 
be understood by one who knew nothing about the matter before; 
but it is clear and suggestive as a summary for those who have 
read the story already, and are glad to refresh their memories with 
the tale rapidly and tersely told, and furnished with an instructive 
comment. As we have said, Mr. Capes’s style is now and then a 
little stilted, and it falls into ten-syllable metre oftener than is 
quite the right thing in prose. But we think that, except the 
flourish at the end, these faults come out more strongly in the 
earlier than in the later parts of the book, and the matter and 
arrangement show throughout that Mr. Capes has thoroughly 
mastered his subject. On his narrative chapters follow four 
chapters of dissertation, the link between the two being supplied 
by an elaborate portrait of Marcus, which naturally comes in at 
the end of the narrative. Mr. Capes treats of “The Empire and 
Christianity,” “ Forms of Worship sanctioned by the State,” “ The 
Literary Currents of the Age,” and “ Administrative Forms of Go- 
vernment.” The first of these subjects has of course been treated over 


and over again, and Mr. Capes is not able to throw more light than 
anybody else on the standing puzzle, that such a man as Marcus was 
a persecutor of Christianity. In an ordinary reforming Emperor, who 


simply enforces the laws of Rome, and among them the laws 
which prescribe the worship of the gods of Rome, the combination 
of persecution of Christianity with good government in other 
respects is inno way puzzling. But it is puzzling in the mild 
philosopher, who we night say was himself a Christian in his 
own practice, in his ye yp conscientiousness, in his severe 
examination of himself. His case is different from that of a 
virtuous pagan fanatic of the sect of Julian, with whom the old 
religion was neither an affair of state nor a matter of poetic orna- 
ment, but a system of faith and morals, no less than Christianity 
itself. Marcus would doubtless have faced martyrdom for what 
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he deemed a matter of moral right and wrong; we may doubt 
whether he would have faced it simply for the worship of Jupiter, 
as Julian or Zosimus certainly would. This puzzle Mr. Capes has 
to leave much as he found it; but we have to thank him for an 
admirable sketch of the literary and philosophical movements of 
the age, which shows real work and real thought. Our narrow 
course of so-called classical study shuts out so large a range of 
Greek literature, that much that Mr. Capes has to say will be new 
to many of the most skilful compilers of iambics and expounders 
of the rules of accents of which they make no use. He shows how 
nearly the philosophy of those days was approaching to the cha- 
racter of religion. It may well be that here was the great difficulty. 
The philosopher then, like the Mahometan afterwards, had got so 
near to the truth that it was harder for him than for those who were 
much further away to embrace the truth itself. Mr. Capes, again, 
brings out in a very instructive way the position of the provinces 
and cities throughout the Empire, and the real local and municipal 
life which they still kept. The days were coming, as Mr. Capes 
himself traces out, when local office was to be shunned at all 
hazards ; but those days had not yet come in the days of the Anto- 
nines: In short, many of the old commonwealths still lived on in 
that kind of way which we pointed out when speaking of some of 
the inscriptions lately found at Athens. Herodes Atticus was 
primarily a citizen and magistrate of Athens. His — 
position, as a subject of the prince of the greater city with which 
Athens was in alliance, was something which was never forgotten, 
though it was decorously kept in the background. In the last 
chapter Mr. Capes well draws the contrast between the state of 
things in the time with which he has to deal, when many of the 
old political ideas still lingered on both in Rome and in the pro- 
vinces, and the state of things in the later centralized monarchy. 
He has thus in some measure forestalled the subject of another 
epoch. We do not see the age of Diocletian and his successors 
set down as an epoch for anybody. We again protest against 
this system of epochs altogether; but, if it is to carried out, 
we should be well pleased to see Mr. Capes dealing with the later 
stages of a story to one of the earlier stages of which he has done 
such ample justice. 


OSTRICHES AND OSTRICH FARMING * 


— isa joint work in which one writer exhibits a good deal 
of research, while the other details the results of his practical 
observation at the Cape of Good Hope. No pains have been 
spared by Mr. Harting in consulting all the authorities who hi.ve 
treated of the ostrich, from Xenophon and the Old Testament 
down to Professor Huxley and the late Mr. Blyth. And Mr. De 
Mosenthal writes from all the fulness of knowledge with which a 
Consul-General and a member of a Legislative Council in Southern 
Africa may reasonably be credited. It seems that the spectacle of 
a complete assortment of ostrich feathers at the late Vienna Exhi- 
bition gave rise to many inquiries, and the object of this volume 
is to respond to those calls by compiling a natural history of the 
ostrich family, and by showing how far it may be possible to 
increase and develop the traffic in their feathers, already regular 
objects of commerce. Hence the production of a very readable 
volume, though whether young ostriches can be turned out like 
hand-bred pheasants, or whether it will pay to set apart whole 
tracts of land in Europe for the rearing ef these birds, is a ques- 
tion which must remain doubtful. But possibly some additional 
experience may enable an adventurous young Englishman with 
3,000/. or 4,000/, of his own to set up an ostrich farm at the Cape, 
just as he would start a coffee plantation in Ceylon or a tea-garden 
at Darjeeling or Cachar. 

Mr. Harting is at some pains to remove any misconception as to 
the natural country of these birds. He shows that they are men- 
tioned in the Bible, in classical authors, and in ancient and modern 
travellers in Arabia and Mesopotamia, and that, even to this day, 
they are not extinct in the neighbourhood of Damascus. Xenophon 
in the Anabasis several times writes of these “big sparrows,” for 
so some Greeks called them; and the equivalent for ostrich in 
modern Persian is skutwr-murgh, or the “ camel-fowl.” This is 
very like the Greek orpovOoxdundos. Other Greek writers mention 
these birds as xardyavot or xepoator—that is, land birds, or those that 
do not fly. It seems clear that the bird has at no time been indige- 
nous to India, though the author correctly relies on the authority of 
Mr. Blyth for the fact that ostriches are frequently offered for sale 
at Calcutta, and are now and then purchased by native magnates, 
such as the Maharaja of Burdwan. The late Mr. Charles Prinsep, 
some time Advocate-General of Bengal, had a pair of ostriches many 
years ago in his garden at Belvedere, Alipore, once the residence 
of Warren Hastings and now that of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. The natives nicknamed them “ big ” There is no 
physical reason, that we know of, why the bird should not flourish 
in the sands and heat of Upper India. ‘But still there is the fact 
that neither the eggs nor the skeletons of the ostrich have 
ever been discovered there by inquiring naturalists. Everybody 
has heard of the velocity of the ostrich, its inability to raise 
itself off the und, its amazing powers of digestion, its 
wariness, and the extreme inconvenience which may result to 
any incautious hunter who, after running it to a standstill, comes 


* Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Julius de Mosenthal, Consul- 
General of the South African Republics for France, &c., and James Edmund 
ne Fellow of the Linnean Society, &c. London: Triibner & Co. 


within the reach of one of its vigorous kicks. But this work dwells 
very properly on a number of other minute and less known par- 
ticulars regarding its habits and powers. It can travel immense 
distances, though its range of feeding is ordinarily limited to a 
= of twenty or thirty niles from its headquarters. It can run at 
the rate of twenty-six miles in the hour, or the average of a Parlia- 
mentary train. It can dispense with water, though fond of 
bathing, and nothing comes amiss to it in the shape of food— 
“ seeds, berries, fruit, grass, leaves, beetles, locusts, small birds and 
animals, lizards and snakes”; the process of trituration and 
digestion being aided by “sand, stones, grit, bones, and even 
pieces of metal.” The male is polygamous, but takes bis turn 
at incubation with the hen. The eggs make very fair omelettes, 
though apparently coarse in flavour, and the meat is highly prized ; 
but, the author is careful to add, by natives. A French author 
describes the flesh of young ostriches as “assez bonne, quoique 
d'un goat tres-prononcé,” and that of adults as trés désagréable ; and 
he adds that dogs will not touch it. To run down or capture the 
ostrich various methods are employed. Owing to the speed and 
endurance of the bird, several horsemen must hunt together on a 
concerted plan. One follows the bird at a hand gallop, and the 
others leisurely take another direction at right angles to the bird’s 
course, and come in, like second horses with the Quorn or Pytchley, 
just when the first pursuer is blown. Even then the bird has a trick 
of crouching in scrub or rocks, and allowing the hunt to pass by ; 
and so evades pursuit altogether. Bushmen aud natives are guilty of 
more unsportsmanlike modes of compassing their object. One 
man discovers the nest, removes the eggs, and, putting himself in 
their place, awaits the return of the parent, and assassinates her 
with a poisoned arrow. In Arabia the Bedouin steals up to the 
nest at the most anxious period of incubation, and kills the female, 
following it up by the death of the male when it returns unsus- 
pectingly to roost at sunset. Some stalk the bird by means of 
a screen or imitation of the living ostrich. Others drive them, 
like deer in the Highlands, to a pass, or surround a vast 
plain by a cordon of hunters, who gradually contract their 
sphere of operations, and bewilder the unlucky birds by 
yelling and shouting, and allowing them no rest. It is no 
wonder if the breed diminishes under systematic persecution 
which spares neither sex nor age, and laughs at close-time. In 
South America it is stated that the return of slain or captured 
birds has averaged 400,000 per annum, so that a mam may now 
ride hundreds of leagues from Buenos Ayres without seeing a bird. 
Mr. Harting has judiciously included in his book some account of 
other members of the great struthious family, including the 
cassowary and the emu, and he prominently notices the fact that, 
while the South African ostrich has two toes, the rhea and the 
cassowary have three. The emu, which differs from the cassowary 
in the head, beak, and wings, resembles beefsteak in flavour, and 
yields six or seven quarts of oil, which is well adapted for burning 
or embrocation. It may be difficult for those who have not varied 
a meal of damper in the Bush in Australia by such game as they 
can kill, to form a correct idea of the relative merits of the flesh of 
the kangaroo and the emu; but a writer on Australian sport gives 
the preference to the latter. 

Tnis book, it must not be forgotten, is not only a contribution 
to natural history. It aims at a distinctly practical object. And 
while there is a good deal of information to show how the trade 
in feathers may be stimulated, it is further hinted that the high 
prices of beef and mutton might be kept down by a judicious 
investment in live emus, in addition to our present list of domesti- 
cated animals fitted for food. We are bound, however, to say 
that the propounders of this doctrine seem to us to take a some- 
what sanguine view of the adaptability of our climate to accom- 
plish this particular object, and the experiences of a worthy 
gentleman of Surrey are quoted at some length, and apparently 
without the smallest appreciation of the ludicrous shifts to which 
he was put in his heroic ardour to shine as a naturalist and a pro- 
ducer of a new stock. In the year 1860 a pair of emus were 
landed from Sydney in the Duncan Dunbar, atter which a series 
of experiments were tried, and the results were noted with as 
much minuteness as if the narrator had discovered a eure for 
cholera or an infallible specitic fur dealing with quiet drunkards. 
The emus were let loose in a large paddock enclosed by iron 
hurdles and protected from the river, because, though very fond of 
water, they did not know how to manage themselves when out 
of their depth. Then, instead of waiting for the return of 
spring, the female perversely laid an egg in the second week 
of February, which, when disvovered in a heap of litter, the 
writer thought “the most wonderful natural prodtction I 
had ever seen.” This was nothing to what followed; and the 
bird went on laying, in spite of cold weather and snow, until it had 
brought forth thirteen eggs in about the space of six weeks. How 
one of the pair proceeded to sit on the eggs, how the keeper of the 
Zoological Gardens was extremely dissatisfied because the writer 
naturally imagined the sitting bird to be of the female instead of, as 
it turned out, the male sex ; how this tiresome creature created a 
scandal by going off one day while the family were at church, 
leaving the eggs to the chances of hot water and a sand-bath ex- 
temporised in a saucepan; how the amateur telegraphed to the 
Zoological Gardens, and himself sat up all night regulating the 
temperature and turning the eggs; how they were eventually 
sent up to town in hot bran, folds of flannel, and a tin case, which 
resulted in the production of four young emus, is too long for us 
to detail, but may all be learnt from several pages of Chapter XV. 
It seems, further, that the truant emus returned to their home iu 
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Surrey, and that the author's scepticism as to the sexes was cleared 
away and the sagacity of the keeper vindicated when the larger 
bird one day drepped an egg on the ground, and its smaller mate 
turned it over aad finally took on itself the entire duties of the 
mother. This process, or something very like it, was repeated till 
the nest was filled with sixteen eggs; and then we have 
several pages about the author's parental anxieties, his de- 
spondency and melancholy moods, and the tremendous reaction of 
joy when the striped body of a young emu was seen nestling close 
to its parent. He “‘ hardly knew how to break the tidings indoors.” 
We regret to add that the relations between the male and female 
emu are by no means of a ful character, though it may gratify 
advocates of woman’s rights to learn that in conjugal disputes 
the female has far the best of the battle, strikes the male, tears his 
feathers, causes him loss of blood, and remains, for a time at least, 
complete mistress of the situation. In a subsequent season the 
experiment of incubation was renewed. Two young emus—but, as 
we make out, not those sent to the Zoological Gardens—were so in- 
disposed that they had to be attended by a local medical praeti- 
tioner, and dosed with calomel 
them both round after they had been given over. But nothing was 
added to the stock of emus by the older pair, although one laid the 
enormous number of twenty-eighteggs. A lady and a gentleman 
in a pleasure-boat thoughtlessly frightened the mother off its nest, 
and spoiled the season’s hopes. We are happy to say that sub- 
sequently a period of agonizing hopes and fears was exchanged for 
one of rejoicing, when ten young emus were hatched, of which 
seven grew up to form a “ lively and interesting family.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that the book contains 
nothing but the touching expressions of a naturalist’s affection for 
his chickens, or his heart-rending lamentations over their infantine 
diseases and untimely fate. The possibility of stocking a farm 
with ostriches is discussed in some forty pages, which form Part II. 


pills, which, strange to say, brought | 


of the volume, by Mr. De Mosenthal. Attempts have been made, 
with some success, to rear ostriches for the sake of their produce at 


the Cape of Good Hope is far better fitted for this scheme than | 


even Southern Europe. 
is available there, and suitable food can be more easily supplied. 
It is not yet quite settled what number one acre can bear, but it is 
evident t e birds require a good deal of space, strong fences, 
sheds for shelter, and houses for incubation. One gentleman sowed 
lucerne on eight acres for thirty birds. Another allotted tive hun- 
dred acres to twenty-three. A third stocked a thousand acres with 
ninety, which raises doubts in our minds how such a speculation 
can be made te pay. The land, it is affirmed by competent autho- 
rities, should be sandy, or at any rate should have sandy patches. 
Timber is said not to ont ay © The question of food is not 
free from difficulty. Naturally, the bird feeds on sweet grass in 
the Aaroo or desert-lands of the interior, but occasionally resorts 
to the coast, where it will eat sour grass, which gives it lime 
and salt. Alkalies the bird must have in some shape or other, 
and ostrich feeders are recommended to give them Indian corn, 
locally termed “ mealies,” green meat, and crushed bones. These 
latter give the phosphate of lime, which seems to produce 
something of the effect ascribed by Mr. Squeers to pastry for 
schoolboys. Some breeders give lucerne in large quantities. 
Like other produce, the ostrich flock is liable to be thinned 
from various causes. They fight and kill each other; they fall 
into holes when young; and they are killed by natives, or die by 
diphtheria, cold, and wet. Crows maliciously destroy their eggs. 
Thunderstorms have an injurious effect on them, and during incu- 
bation too great or too little heat may prove fatal. Now and then 
an old cock becomes troublesome and pugnacious, and an instance 
is given of one that attacked a rider and kicked his horse on the 
chest, though the animal soon showed that two could play at this 
game. As to the plucking-time, opinions seem to differ. The 
feathers are in prime condition at the period of incubation, 
but that is precisely when the birds ought to be left alone. One 
fancier hit on the device of penning the birds, cutting off the 


The climate is natural to the birds. Space | 
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best feathers with a sharp knife instead of plucking them out, and 
leaving the stumps to fall out or to be removed afterwards. The 
writer of this part of the book seems to incline to the opinion 
that the chickens have the best chance of life with an artificial | 
machine, and that they do better when put into warm cribs and | 
under blankets in their infancy than if consigned to the natural | 
heat of their parents. An amusing episode in their lives is that. 
they now and then favour their owners with a dance, and spin 
round, not ungracefully, like dancing dervishes. 

Calculations differ as to the return in money which the trade 
yields. One gentleman estimates that one bird gives 8J. a year. | 
‘Another says that a full-grown male yields a pound of first-class | 
feathers, worth, at Cape Town, between 4o/. and 50/. But this, 
it seems, must have been in the early days of farming, for an in- 
crease in the yield has been followed by a decrease in price. 
1868-9 it sunk to 2/. and 3/. per lb. Six years afterwards, or 
in 1874, the price had again risen to 5/., and even to 38. at 
Natal. The total value of the exports has increased enormously. 
In 1854 the feathers exported from Cape Colony and Natal to- | 
gether amounted to little more than 13,000/. In 1874 the value | 
was more than 200,0001. Ly far the greater part of this was | 
supplied by the Cape. Some extracts from oflicial reports are 


given in the appendix to encourage the belief that ostrich-farming | brought in the same innovation. 


might be attempted with profit in Egypt, Algeria, and Senegal. 
The whele scope of these passages, combined with some ap 
taon of the difliculties that 


countries, leads us to the conclusion that this attempt to deriyg 
profit from a class of bird which has been thinned by reckless 
capture and heedless manipulation should be contined to the 
colonies of South Africa. In 1865 the number of tame birds at 
the Cape was only eighty. In 1875 it had swelled to 32,000, 
At the Cape, too, an Englishman under a constitutional Govern. 
ment will enjoy one of the finest climates of the world, and though 
he may not make a vast fortune, yet with prudence, attention, and 
a fair amount of capital, he may achieve a comfortable independ- 
ence, and lead a life preferable to farming sheep on the plateau of 
hot Queensland or losing them in snow-storms at some isolated 
station in the wilds of New Zealand. 


M‘LENNAN’S STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


YHE ancient history which Mr. M‘Lennan studies is of the 
unwritten sort which has left its mark in the rites and cere- 
monies of civilized races, and in the institutions of contemporary 
savages. His work is icropins drodefis in the Herodotean sense 
of the expression. The greater part of the volume is a reprint of 


| his monograph on Primitive Marriage, an “ epoch-making” work 


which we noticed when it was first published in 1865. It will 
be remembered that Mr. M‘Lennan, in Primitive Marriage, investi- 
gated the origin of the ceremony of fictitious capture, and that his 
researches led him to some very singular conclusions. He was 
induced to believe that, over at least a very wide part of the 
globe, there had been a time when marriages between persons of 
the same group were looked on as incestuous ; when, consequently, 
it was necessary for a man to steal a wife from an alien and 
therefore hostile tribe. This state of things, as he believed, was 
caused by the scarcity of women within each group, and that scarcity 
was the result of female infanticide. A modern example of this con- 
dition of things will be found in the Saturday Review of October 16, 
1875, where it is stated that, in one part of India, “ female 


Florence, Marseilles, and Madrid. But it is tolerably clear that | infanticide has so far decreased that men of a certain caste called 


Mians can afford to intermarry among themselves, instead of being 
compelled, from the paucity of women, to take wives from the 
castes below them.” The same scarcity of women led to the 

ractice, still extant in many parts of the world, of polyandry. 

-olyandry prevented the existence of any recognized kindred, 
except kindred through women, and this germ of a system of 
affinity was developed, through a variety of processes, into caste, 
the patriarchal family, the system of agnation, and, finally, into the 
family as it now exists. 

This is a brief and inadequate sketch of the conclusions reached 
in Primitive Marricge—conclusions which are supported against 
various objections in the essays which now accompany the original 
text. The tirst paper, on “Kinship in Ancient Greece,” ‘“ was 
undertaken on a challenge from Mr. Gladstone, who believed that 
the scheme was inconsistent with Homeric facts.” Mr. M‘Lennan 
admits, what is indisputable, that the relations of marriage in 
Homer are thoroughly civilized, and from his point of view almost 
perfectly modern. But are there traces in Homer of a lingering 
memory of a different state of things? And, first, is there any 
vestige of a time when kinship through the father was considered 
less complete than kinship through the mother? Mr, M‘Lennan’s 
first instance is the plea of Lycaon, son of Priam by Laothde, that 
Achilles should not kill him in pursuit of the blood feud of Patro- 
clus, because he is not akin to Hector on the mother’s side, yy pe 
kreiv’ ox dpoydotpws “Exropés eiut. This Mr. M‘Lennan 

phrases, “ { am neither kith nor kin of Hector. True, we have 
the same father. But, I put it to you, does that matter?” But 
drowning men catch at straws, and we may think that Lycaon’s 
plea need not mean much more than that a half-brother might be 
spared without discredit by the avenger of blood. But the case of 
Lieymnius proves that the blood-tie through the mother alone 
did create the obligation of the blood feud. Again, it will be 
remembered that Irus, the beggar in the Odyssey, was given his 
real name, Arnaeus, by his mother, 7d yap Oéro mérma prrnp (Od. 
XVIII. 5). Mr. M‘Lennan says he “ got his name through his 
mother,” and asks, “ Was it customary among the lower classes to 
name the children after the mother ?” and whether we havea hint of 
the same custom among the higher classes in the story of Aleyone. 
We wonder that he has missed the remark of Eustathius, on 
Od. XVIII. 5, that the mother in Greece named the child, a remark 
confirmed by a fragment of the dZyeus of Euripides. But, how- 
ever far the proof of. Homer's regard for kinship through women 
may go, the Lumenides of Aischylus clearly shows that his senti- 
ment of the strength of that tie was earlier than the A‘schylean 
theory of agnation, the theory that Orestes, in slaying his mother, 
did not shed kindred blood. With this change in feeling and 
opinion, which did not extend to the idea of female kinship in 
all its aspects, it is natural to connect the eomparatively 
degraded position of women in most ae of post-Homeric Greece, 
except conservative Sparta. When Mr. M‘Lennan leaves Homer 
and examines traditions which escaped his. purifying touch, he finds 
evidences of polyandry, and of female importance, if not predomi- 
nance, in numerous out-of-the-way legends. Many tribes claimed 
descent from Eponyme, eponymous heroines, so to speak, and the 
Greek tradition that the serpent-king Cecrops invented marriage 
has a meaning as clear as the Australian myth that the lizard 
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Having _ <> of the objections drawn from early Greek 
manners, Mr. M‘Lennan goes on to deal with Mr. Morgan, author 
of Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family. 
Mr. Morgan is a student who, from intimate acquaintance with the 
ways of the Iroquois Indians, and by reason of the curiosity 
which their system of salutations excited, was led to ask whether 
their manners prevailed largely among other primitive races. He was 
aided in his inquiries by the Government of the United States, and 
his large volume is certainly full of rich materials, whatever we 
may think of his theories. It is to them —— that Sir 
Henry Maine alludes in the Early History of Institutions (p. 67), 
when he says :—“ It is pointed out that some small, isolated, and 
very barbarous communities, perhaps long hidden in inaccessible 
Indian valleys, or within the ring of a coral reef in the southern 
seas, still follow practices” earlier than morality. Sir Henry 
Maine on to express his doubt whether, for the present, the 
kinship of the higher races has been shown to have grown out of 
the kinship of the lower races ; and, to tell the truth, the arguments 
of Mr. Morgan seem very far from proving anything of the sort. 
Perhaps Mr. M‘Lennan is afraid that, by a not unnatural error, his 
views may come to be confounded with those of Mr. Morgan and 
to be involved in the same condemnation. This apprehension may 
account for what seems the almost needless severity with which he 
dissects the doctrine of the American student. For the sake of 
clearness we may take as Mr. Morgan’s starting-point the wide- 
spread Malayan “ classificatory system,” which, to put it shortly, 
makes a man address the children of his several brothers and 
sisters as his children, while cousins call each other brothers and 
sisters, and nephews and nieces salute their uncles and aunts as 
fathers and mothers. He thinks that the existence at one time of 
agroup of brothers and sisters living in “communal marriage” 
can alone account for the custom referred to. An instance of a 
hideous arrangement, which might be derived from another even 
worse, he believes he has found within the ring of the coral reef 
of the Sandwich Islands. Mr. M‘Lennan thinks that the facts are 
not proved, that they are not a sufficient reason if they were 
proved, and that the so-called classificatory system of affinities is 
not exactly a system of blood-ties at all. He with Mr. 
Darwin that the kinship of mother and child could not be 
completely ignored by the most stupid savages, and he will not be 
convinced that it required a child of extraordinary wisdom to 
know its own mother from the other women in a horde. More- 
over almost all the people who use one or other form of the classi- 
ficatory system have a well-defined and quite different system of 
blood-ties, through mothers only, or otherwise. This latter system 

tes successions, at least, we believe, in North America. As 
far as “ calling” brothers, sisters, fathers, and so on goes, people 
who have not the same ings or crests are related. But when 
it comes to a question of succession to property, the crest (totem 
is appealed to as the test of kinship, it establishes an inter-tribal, 
as heraldry, according to Mr. Stubbs, established an international, 
standard of blood, and the totem descends through the female line. 
The fact is, that it is the height of bad manners to address an 
Indian by his name, and the chances are that the classificatory 
system is one, not of affinities, but of salutation to avoid the use 
ot names. People in historical novels call every old man they meet 
“father,” and every old woman “ mother,” and perhaps the classi- 
fieatory system is no more a survival of the “marriage” which 
Mr. Morgan believes in than are the ordinary salutations of fiction 
and of the s Mr. M‘Lennan has at the least made his own 
view extremely probable. It is impossible to follow him into 
details, but broadly speaking, he holds that 
The explanation of the Malayan form comes to this: 1. A necessity or 
convenience for classifying kindred united in families while as yet husbands 
and wives did not live together within the same family; and 2. The 
broadening of the classes of kindred thus arising through the connection 
- — by marriage, on wives passing as a rule into the families of their 
usban 


He also shows how the classificatory system might have been 
produced naturally, by his own, not by Mr. Morgan’s, theory 
of the evolution of the family, and in this part of his work it is 
no light labour to follow his exposition. 

The process of turning a theory about, and seeing how far 
the reversal of the relations of cause and effect will explain 
facts, has often been tried with success. Sir John Lubbock has 
made the iment with Mr. M‘Lennan’s doctrine of exogamy, 
or the prohibition of marriage within the group, in connexion 
with infanticide. Mr. M‘Lennan thinks that infanticide made 
exogamy almost inevitable, and that exogamy was followed 
by polyandry. Sir John Lubbock holds that exogamy—?.ec. mar- 
riage between individual men and individual captured girls from 
without the tribe—was the first step towards the fall of com- 
munal marriage, the beginning of monogamy. Mr. M‘Lennan 
objects to the want of accuracy in his critic’s use of the 
word “communal marriage,” which Sir John Lubbock employs 
in two very different senses, one of which Mr. M‘Lennan 
thinks has not been proved to correspond to facts. He also 
refuses to admit that the capture of a girl would give the warrior 
who brought her within a group of the sort contemplated by Sir 
John Lubbock the exclusive rights which he declares that the 
captor would assert. Sir John Lubbock’s position, by Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s showing, may be reduced to this—that the tribe would 
have no “ right” to the spoils of war ; while, again, certain expiatory 
acts said to have been practised at sa weddings were meant 
to compensate the group for the loss of the “right” which, by the 

Mr. M‘Lennan alleges that the 


hypothesis, it never possessed. 


evidence for the expiation does not bear out the belief that the- 
bridegroom’s tribe, or kin, are looked on as the injured parties. He 
gives a different explanation of the practice, quoting Gubernatis— 
and he might have quoted Sir I ohn Mandeville—to back his 
opinion. He does not, however, notice that similar rites were 
performed, according to Merolla, by the Congo people on the death 
ofa husband. As to the right of the captor, presumed to have 
taken his spoil single-handed, Mr. M‘Lennan points out that, in 
surviving ceremonies, the act is generally that of a band or gang 
of men. The result of capture by a gang would be polyandrous 
arrangements, not monandry. It appears probable to us that Sir 
John Lubbock means to assert that a right was developed gradually 
alongside of a series of captures; but though, when thus regarded, 
his ideas cease to seem illogical, we doubt whether they become 
exactly adequate. 

If there is anything more difficult to understand than the ex- 
traordinary arrangements which produced what Mr. Morgan styles 
the “ Ganowanian classificatory system,” it is the old Irish sepa- 
ration of the family into the geilfine, deirbfine, iarfine, and 
indfine divisions.. Sir Henry Maine devoted several pages of his 
Early History of Institutions to this custom; and, on the whole, 
came to the conclusion that it represented a form of the patria 
potestas. “ As soon as any one of the sons had four children, a full 
geiltine sub-group of five persons was formed; but any fresh birth 
of a male child to this son, or to any of his male descendants, 
had the effect of sending up the eldest member of the geilfine sub- 
group, provided always he was not the person from whom it had 
sprung, into the deirbfine. A succession of such births com- 
pleted in time the deirbfine division, and went on to form the 
larfine and the indfine, the ‘after’ and the ‘end’ families.” Sir 
Henry Maine’s view is that the permanent member of the geilfine 
division is the pater, while the others, being the youngest members 
of the family, and not emancipated from patria potestas, or some- 
thing like patria potestas, are the true representative family, without 
loss of status. Scholars are not agreed as to whether the Irish re- 
cognized patria potestas at all; and, from the facts mentioned in 
Senchus Mor, 111. lxvi., we learn that the father in Ireland might 
actually come under the hand of his son. Again, we do not now 
on what authority Sir Henry Maine alleges that the person from 
whom the geilfine sprang did notmove out of it in hisrotation. The 
editors of the Senchus Mor only say (III. exliii.) “it may be con- 
jectured that the parent always continued in the geilfine class, and 
that therefore it contained five members, although the other classes 
comprised four only, and that hence was derived the peculiar title 
of geilfine chief.” Mr. M‘Lennan, not accepting the conjecture 
of the editors, proposes a system by which “the divisions tormed 
in the way contemplated by the lawyers would each come to con- 
sist of a father, son, grandson, and great-grandson; and in case of 
the geilfine division, of a father, son, grandson, great-grandson, 
and great-grea’ dson.” The mysterious fifth man is accounted 
for by the guess that he was added to give the oldest man in the 
indfine one more chance of not going out of the organization into 
the community. When he so went out, he became, at best, a 
pensioner, though to “ go out” in a nomad Red Indian tribe means 
to be left to starve. To use a familiar, but perhaps adequate, 
illustration from the game of pool, the oldest man in the indfine 
ought to have lost his last “‘ life” on the birth of the child into the 
geiltine; but, being the first to lose all his lives, he was permitted 
to “star” one, and that one is the fifth in the geilfine. But, 
admitting Mr. M‘Lennan’s explanation, which in many of its 
features we have to leave out, as it can hardly be abridged, why 
were such organizations formed at all? Probably the seventeen 
men are they who were specially liable to have a penalty levied on 
them for the crime committed by one of their kinsfolk. “It is 
lawful to take until the whole seventeen men of the family are 
included, but it is not lawful to take it beyond that.” (Senchus Mor, 
III. 489.) But who were the kinship or connexion outside the 
seventeen? Were mt all the members of the geilfine tribe in a 
new sense, denoting the whole group of persons connected with 
such an organization? From this point of view “there would 
be nine generations of relatives whom a man would think of 
as his kindred.” Compare the Northern proverb for undying enmity, 
‘hatred nionde knae.” Surely there is something having 
in civilization if so painful a state of affairs has been quietly 
allowed to drop out of existence. But as, even in old times, a 
man probably did not care to be liable for all the defaulters in so 
extensive a family, the levy of fine in Wales was only assessed as 
far as sixth cousins; and, unless our brain reels under the calcula- 
tion, that point beyond which fine is not to be taken answers to 
the limits of the Irish organization of geilfine, deirbfine, iarfine, 
and indtine. Thus “ kinship, in the widest sense, was co-exten- 
sive with the Fine,” and for a kinsman of that sort A or B is 
not responsible. But “ middle kinship was that of the gezifine 
tribe or the kindred,” and for the middle kinsman the seventeen 
were responsible. To quote the Senchus Mor (I. 259, 273), “there 
are four things for which distress is to be levied, ‘ cin, one’s own 
crime; ‘tobhach,’ the crime of a near kinsman; ‘ saighi,’ the 
crime of a middle kinsman—+.e, the liability of a kinsman as far 
as seventeen, and the crime of a kinsman in general.” We fail. 
to see how the last could be levied at all. But it seems pro- 
bable that the whole SS organization may be explained by 
the rules of descent of landed property, and of succession of the 
nearest agnate to the chiefship, combined with the n re- 
strictions on the responsibility forthe faults of a too extensive family 
cirel 


e. 
Here we are obliged to leave Mr. M‘Lennan’s learned, acute, and 
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original book. He refers in one ze to a more extensive work, 
some fragments of which, containing, as we believe, an entirely 
fresh and important theory, are already before the public, in his 
papers on Animal Worship. We trust that he will soon be able to 
complete that speculation, and, in the meantime, we have two slight 
suggestions to make. Is it possible that the Bulgarian superstition 
which forbids a peasant ou his newly-married wife to speak to 
each other during the first month of their marriage dates from a 
time when Bulgarians were exogamous, and when groom and 
bride, being of hostile groups, were unacquainted with the lan- 

e to which each was accustomed? Again, is not the word 
“‘Geilfine,” hand-family, to be explained rather by comparison 
with the Teutonic hant or hand, which often meant Maeg or cog- 
natio, rather than by the Roman use of manus in the sense of 
patriarchal authority? ‘The Teuton,” says Mr. E. W. Robertson, 
“reckoned his kindred by joints, the tirst degree, or man and 
wile, being the head ; the second, or children, the shoulder joint,” 
and so on, till kindred in the seventh degree were known as nayel- 
magen, nail kinsmen. Mr. Robertson’s essay on “ the kin” ought 
to be read by every one interested in these questions of early insti- 
tutions. 


REULEAUN’S KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY.* 


ype England has certainly not been behindhand in 
-& mechanical invention, there has hitherto been in this country 
zn almest total absence of that polytechnic instruction which is so 
widespread on the Continent. 1t must be admitted, however, that 
this is not altogether an unmixed evil ; for the science of mechanisms 
las up to the present time been in a very unsettled state, and 
students would te more likely perhaps to imbibe false notions than 
io gain any clear insight into their subject, whilst the domination 
of a false system must tend to stifle that originality without which 
no advance could be made. But, though such a subject must un- 
doubtedly first be worked out by practical men, there comes a time 
when a classification of the results obtained becomes necessary for 
jurther progress, in order that the inventor may no longer waste 
his energies on unrecognized forms of old problems. Such a 
classification is presented in Professor Reuleaux’s work, which is 
now introduced to English readers by Professor Kennedy. The 


characteristic feature of its author’s system is the substitution of | 


the concrete solid body, with its latent forces of resistance, for the 
abstract point and line of geometers, which had hitherto been 
taken as the foundation of the science. There was undoubtedly 
the advantage of simplicity in excluding the idea of force, and 
confining the preblem to the consideration of the purely geo- 
nietrical side of the question; but this unfortunately Ted to a 


disregard of the real object of the machine, which is the trans- | 


mission of energy, not the mere alteration of motion. 

It is to Monge that the first attempt at a classification of 
machines is due, and his system has held its ground to the 
present time, though he treats the machine merely as a means 
tor altering the direction of motion. A consequence of this treat- 


ment was that the same mechanism would appear in several | 
different classes, these being formed solely by a consideration of | 


the changes of motion. Most writers on the subject have, however, 
adopted Monge’s system, as worked out by Lanz, the most impor- 
tant exception being Willis, who founded his scheme on the rela- 
tions of the motions, not on the actual motions themselves ; and, in 
order to avoid the introduction of the idea of force, excluded 
hydraulic and other such machines from the study of pure mechan- 
isms. In this way the separation of pure and applied kinematics 
has become more and more complete, and it has been made clear 
that the study of actual machines must be founded on an analysis 
of the machine itself. This is the problem which Professor 
Reuleaux has treated in a very remarkable work, in which origi- 
nality of thought is strikingly combined with clearness of expres- 
sion. As the basis of his classification of machines he takes a 
familiar link-work, from which, by a natural process, he develops 
the other forms of mechanism, various as they are. But, before 
proceeding a step, it is necessary to consider the elements of which 
all mechanisms are composed, and this recurrence to first princi- 
ples, as it were, is a distinctive feature of Professor Reuleaux’s 
work. Starting with the idea of a machine “as a combination of 
resistant bodies so arranged that by their means the mechanical 
forces of nature can be made to do work accompanied by certain 
determinate motions,” it is easily seen that the machine must con- 
sist of pairs of elements which reciprocally envelop each other and 
prevent any but the determinate motion. A familiar instance 
of such a pair of elements is a screw and nut, or twist- 
ing pair, which becomes a sliding pair, consisting of a solid 
prism or bar fitting in a hollow socket, when the pitch of the 
screw is made infinite, and a turning pair or cylindrical pin, fitting 
in a hollow bearing, when the pitch is reduced to zero. If the 
elements of two ditierent pairs be joined, a link is formed, and the 
combination of separate links gives a kinematic chain, which is 
always to be taken as returning on itself. When the motions of 
the several links are determinate, the chain is said to be closed, 
aad, further, when one link is fixed, it becomes a mechanism. 
Such is the basis of Professor Reuleaux’s analysis ; but before 


* The Kinematics of Machinery: Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By 
F. Reuleaux, Director of and Professor in the Kéniglichen Gewerbe- 
Akademie in Berlin, &c. Translated and edited by Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
C.E., Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering in University College, 

mn. London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


applying it he has to consider various geometrical propositions con. 
cerning the motions of bodies, which he includes under the head 
_of Phoronomy, but for which Professor Kennedy proposes the 
| term Metastatics. The treatment of this question is made to de. 
| pend on the determination of the instantaneous centre about which 
| the body is turning at any instant, and the relative motions of two 
ies are represented by the rolling on each other of the two 
curves (centroids) on which the respective instantaneous centres 
lie. A clear conception of the motion is in this way gained, and 
the method is of great value in determining the proper forms for 
the teeth of wheels and for other elements. The curves obtained 
in this manner are all related to the cycloid, which is the path 
described by a point in the tire of a wheel as it rolls along a road, 
Another important preliminary is the investigation of the ccndi- 
tions which must be satisfied in order that the relative motion of 
two elements may be determinate, in which case they are said to 
| form a closed pair. In the three pairs already noticed, which are dis- 
| tinguished as the lower pairs, six points of restraint are necessary—a 
| condition on which Professor Reuleaux insists with much force ; for 
| it is the non-recognition of this fact which lies at the root of the 
| failure of former systems. In particular, Professor Reuleaux criticizes 
| very severely Laboulaye’s systéme levier, tour, and plan, in which 
| the body is supposed to have one, two, or three points fixed. The 
descriptions of the mechanical powers, which are usually taken as 
the elements of machines, are equally faulty, there being in every case 
an absence of sufficient restraint, so that the motion is really in- 
determinate. In fact, these are really incomplete pairs, which are 
supposed to be closed by the forces which act upon them, it being 
tacitly assumed that there are no forces tending to produce any 
other motion than that considered. Thus the lever is simply the 
turning pair, subject to the condition that the forces tend to keep 
it in contact with the fulcrum, and that it can twist so as to bring 
them intu one plane; the inclined plane is the sliding pair, force- 
closed by gravity, and with the forces acting so that the motion 
can take place only along the line of greatest slope; and the screw 
is a particular case of the twisting pair. The other mechanical 
powers are really complex chains, and cannot under any circum- 
stances be taken as elements. There are, however, other elements 
| forming closed pairs, which may be distinguished as higher. In 
' these pairs, one element is bounded by circular ares, and thus the 
| duangle working in an equilateral triangle, the curve triangle 
working in a square or rhombus, and other forms are obtained, 
| These are occasionally used in mechanisms to replace the lower 
pairs, though they are not so easily constructed. Use is also fre- 
quently made of incomplete pairs which require to be closed by 
external forces, and Professor Reuleaux’s treatment of these is 
especially worthy of notice; for it is in bringing them within the 
‘range of mechanisms that so much difficulty has hitherto been 
experienced. Professor Reuleaux classes ropes or tension organs, 
and fluids or pressure organs, together as flectional elements, point- 
ing out the close parallel between the two, notwithstanding the 
external difference of form. Thus the “ water-rod” used in mines 
is equivalent to the iron tension-rod, and the hydraulic press to 
the pulley-tackle; whilst the old bell-rope is now frequently re- 
placed by a mechanism for ringing bells by air-pressure, which is 
identical in its nature. This way of looking at the question seems 
| peculiarly happy, and certainly gets rid of many of the difficulties 
connected with the introduction of fluids into mechanisms. There 
is the limitation of the direction in which the force must act in 
the case of the flectional elements and of springs; but with due 
regard to this and to the further condition that fluids must be en- 
closed in suitable vessels, they may be treated exactly as rigid 
bodies. A kinematic chain may be used for the closure of incom- 
plete pairs of elements, a method specially applicable to the tiec- 
tional elements, as in the common arrangement of belt pulleys. 

A very interesting part of the book before us is the history of 
machine development, in which Professor Reuleaux sees every- 
where the replacing of force-closure by pair- or chain-closure. The 
earliest form of machine would appear to have been the fire-drills 
or pointed sticks which were twirled to and fro till fire was ob- 
tained ; afterwards came the idea of rotary motion, as seen first in 
water-wheels, and later on in carriage-wheels, the potter's wheel, 
and the lathe. It is to the awe with which this motion was re- 
garded that Geiger has traced the origin of the praying mills used 
in Tibet and Japan; and, however this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the step thus made in machine development was 
of the greatest importance. The next stage was the use of a 
fly-wheel to keep up the motion, an idea which we first see 
introduced in the hand-spindle, and which has been in 
modern times so extensively used in steam-engines for the 
passage of the “ dead-points,” one of the greatest ditticulties in the 
action of machinery. Perhaps the most remarkable advance in 
recent years has been the substitution of the double engine for the 
old, and apparently more simple, single engine and fly-wheel. In 
the former, two cranks at right angles are connected with two 
cylinders, forming two separate kinematic chains, so arranged that 
when one is passing the dead-point the ether is in a favourable 
position for acting, and thus the waste of energy involved in over- 
coming the friction of a large fly-wheel is avoided. The tendency 
is everywhere to greater complexity by a process of differentiation 
of the parts, in order to secure a nearer approach to that deter- 
minate motion which is the characteristic of the perfect machine. 
It must not be supposed, however, that force-closure can be dis- 
pensed with in machine construction. New forms of mechanism are 
always force-closed in the first instance; it is only when the mind 
, becomes familiarized with their action that more perfect means 
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of limiting the motion are found by the substitution bal a or of 
additional kinematic chains. The simplest form naturally suggests 
itself first, but it is not the most perfect ; and it is important for 
the designer to bear in mind the inten in which he is to seek 
for improvement. The existence of force-closure implies an im- 

ect command over the materials used, but it may be none the 
e necessity of the case. In the most delicate mechanisms, 
such as clock and watch trains, the pair-closure cannot be made 
sufficiently perfect to allow the mechanism to dispense with the 
assistance of force-closure ; hence the frequent use of springs, as in 
micrometers and other delicate instruments. But even here the 
tendency is the same, and toothed wheels are now made with as 
little shake as possible. 

This principle explains, amongst other things, the failure of locomo- 
tives on common e great improvement in the means of 
transport has beentin the more complete pairing of the wheels of the 
yehicle with the road on which it had to travel, leading finally to 
the introduction of railways and tramways. It is therefore, Pro- 
fessor Reuleaux argues, a contradiction in terms to attempt to make 
a machine in which such an essential characteristic as the pairing 
of elements can be dispensed with. With reference to this point, 
it is only necessary to remark how important a part the improve- 
ment of the permanent way has borne in the increased speed 
attained on — railways. At the same time, traction-engines 
may be useful for certain purposes, though as machines they are 
necessarily less perfect than the railway locomotive. 

We may mention one other characteristic of modern machines— 
the improved construction of the links in the chain, which has 
been greatly aided by the substitution of cast-iron, and in later 
years cast-steel, for wood. Thanks to this change in the material, 
and to the care with which dimensions are now calculated, modern 
machines are much slighter looking and less cumbrous than their 
old prototypes; and though the mechanism is more complex, the 
number of pieces has been considerably diminished. 

For the satisfactory analysis of machines a convenient notation 
is most important, in order to avoid the lengthy descriptions in 
which simple ideas are too frequently obscured. The notation 
which Professor Reuleaux proposes appears well calculated 
to answer its , and, when once mastered, will materially 
assist the student in recognizing a particular mechanism under 
the bewildering variety of forms given to it by inventors. 
As may be inferred from what we have said before, it is 
founded on the analysis of a machine into pairs of elements 
united by links, the different forms of elements being denoted 
by initial letters carefully chosen. When two elements, such 
as a hollow and solid cylinder, are paired together, the corre- 
sponding symbols are separated by a comma; when the elements 
are connected by a link, their symbols are separated by a dotted 
line, and thus with the aid of certain other symbols any linkage 
can be expressed in a concise form. A still more sinociabed 
notation is used to express mechanisms which have already been 
studied. The value of this may be seen in its application to the 
various forms of rotary engines, pumps, ventilators, and gas or 
water meters, all of which are readily expressed as cases to the 
chain used in the direct-acting engine, or “ slider-crank chain,” in 
combination with a vessel or chamber for holding the fluid. Many 
of these rotary mechanisms have been invented over and over 
again, their real principle being lost sight of in the details of their 
structure, and inly Professor Reuleaux’s classification of them 
must be admitted to be a good proof of the practical use of his 
system. His success in this analysis of mechanisms is to be traced 
primarily to his treatment of the fixed support of the machine, as 
one of the links of the chain. In most cases it differs entirely in 
constructive character from the other links, being frequently part 
of the building itself; but Professor Reuleaux is not misled by 
this accidental circumstance, and is prepared to recognize the same 
link as one of the moving parts in another form of the mechanism. 

essence of his method consists in the principle that 
any one of the links of a chain may be made the fixed 
link without wpory bye mechanism, though the motion becomes 
very different ; and this supplies a classification based on the nature 
of the machine itself, which appears likely to prove of great 
practical value. Other important principles introduced are, that 
closed pairs can be inverted or can ~ expanded without altering 
the mechanism. Thus the screw and its nut or the slider and its 
slide may be interchanged, and one of the turning pairs in a crank 
may be expanded till it becomes an eccentric, a principle which is 
largely used in rotary engines. 

As an cmenion of this analysis we may trace the connexion 
between the direct-acting and the oscillating engine. The former 
is the “ slider-crank chain” with the slide fixed, and this chain is 
readily derived from the quadric-crank chain (composed of four 
turning links) which Professor Reuleaux takes as his starting- 
point, and of which the beam-engine is a common form, by 
supposing two of the links (the beam and the fixed link) infinite. 
This ¢ replaces motion in a circular are of radius by 
Motion in a straight line, or parallel motion, as it is commonly 
called, and thus the relation of the direct-acting to the old beam- 
engine is indicated. In the former, as the slider (attached to the 
Piston-rod) moves to and fro, the coupler oscillates and the crank 
turns. If, on the other hand, the coupler is fixed, the slide must 
move and and at the same oscillate This 
18, in fact, the motion in an oscillating engine; but the pai 
consisting of the slide and slider page former 


made the piston and the latter the cylinder. Thus the movement 
to and fro which would be inconvenient in the cylinder is given to 


the piston, which slides backwards and forwards, whilst the 
cylinder merely oscillates. Another form of the slider-crank chain 

ves a “quick-return” machine. We cannot follow Professor 

uleaux further in his analysis, though we may refer in passing 
to the “double-slider-crank chain,” deduced from that which we 
have been considering, and including in its — applications 
Leonardo da Vinci's elliptic chuck, and Oldham’s coupling for 
parallel shafts. 

Altogether, Professor Reuleaux obtains thirty different mecha- 
nisms from the four-linked chains, and from these are derived at 
once the various “ chamber-crank chains,” in which a vessel or 
chamber for fluid forms part of the mechanism. The close 
parallel between the two classes is shown at once in the author’s 
notation; but the circumstance that mechanisms widely differing 
in their constructive form are represented by the same symbols 
seems to indicate that the system might be expanded with ad- 
vantage. At any rate, the expansion of elements into eccentrics 
and cognate forms might be shown, without interfering with what 
is the author's main object, the analysis of the machine. But the 
system seems capable of extension to meet any uirement 
which may arise, and we are glad to welcome & ly usefnl 
notation. 

We may mention one other noteworthy feature in Professor 
Reuleaux’s work—his treatment of valves. These have hitherto 
remained hopelessly outside the range of kinematics; but the 
author finds their exact analogue in ratchet gear, and his dia- 
grams, which cannot be too highly commended, set forth the 
— between the two kinds of mechanism in the clearest light. 

e is really inclined to wonder that any difficulty could ever have 
been experienced in perceiving the connexion. The peculiarity of 
the pairing in a ratchet train is that motion can only take place 
in one direction in what the author terms free-click trains, whilst 
no motion whatever is permitted in such ratchets as form fast- 
click trains. Instances of these two forms are seen in the escape- 
ment of a clock and in the tumbler used in locks. Now these are. 
just the characteristics of the two classes of valve. With the 
veto or lift valves used in pumps the fluid can only flow past 
the valve in one direction, whilst its return is absolutely stopped ; 
with the slide valves, on the other hand, the fluid cannot flow at 
all. Single- and double-acting pumps are thus seen to be nothi 
but single- and double-acting fluid ratchet trains, whilst steam an 
kpdonale engines are similar trains reversed, so that the fluid acts 
as the driving link. 

The social influence of machinery, and in particular the effect of 
the factory system on the community, is a question of much in- 
terest, to which Professor Reuleaux devotes a few in his 
analysis of complete machines. His verdict is unhesitatingly against 
the factory system as destructive of individual skill, but the only 
hope he sees of getting rid of it is that an improvement may be 
made in the construction of small, cheap prime-movers, such as gas 
engines, hydraulic motors, and hot-air engines, which will bring 
them within the reach of the individual workman, and thus allow 
home industry to compete successfully with factory work. At 
present it is more economical to employ one huge engine, expen- 
sive though it be, to drive a multitude of small direct-actors. 
influence of the place-changing machines, such as railways, 
steamers, and cranes, has, on the other hand, been almost entirely 
favourable. 

The work of Professor Kennedy in connexion with this book 
deserves recognition, for he has had to face more than the usual 
difficulties of the translator. For many of Professor Reuleaux’s 
technical terms equivalent expressions had to be coined, and these 
strike us as being singularly well chosen. Professor Kennedy’s 
rendering is on the whole remarkably free from those involved 
constructions which are such a trouble to the reader of German 
scientific works, and which too often reappear in English transla- 
tions. But very few cases of those dependent clauses which are so 
cumbrous in our language will be remarked, and the descriptions 
and explanations gain much in clearness from the care which has 
pesos been taken with the translation. Thisis really a more 
important matter than it seems at first sight, for a large part of the 
difficulty in the reception of new ideas often arises from the want 
of clearness with which they are expressed. We trust that Pro- 
fessor Reuleaux's work will be widely read by all who take an 
interest in the subject, and that practical engineers in particular 
will carefully study the important lessons it conveys. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY.* 


HE Golden Butterfly is one of the liveliest novels we have 
lately had the pleasure of reading. Of course it is professedly 

an extravaganza rather than a picture of real life, yet there is a 
great deal of real life contained in it. The characters are at once 
effective and original; and although frequently they savour of 
caricature, there is little or nothing in their drawing that is false 
to nature. It is in the fortunes that befall people, and the highly 
artificial incidents of their existence, rather than in themselves, 
that the clever authors run riot in the romantic. The Golden 
Butterfly which gives the title to the book is nothing but a myth of 
old English legend grafted on a modern American story. We have 
heard of such charmed goblets as the famous Luck of Eden Hall, 
given by kindly fairies as a symbol of prosperity that shall endure 
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as as the enchanted heirloom endures. So the Golden Butter- 
fly, a fanciful -image of that insect in thin lamine of golden quartz, 
passes into the possession of Mr. Gilead P. Beck. Perhaps the 
most i thing is that Mr. Beck, a highly — 
American citizen who must surely have »rted very early in his 
chequered life with any poetry there might have been in his 
nature, should hold so firm a faith in the virtues of the talisman. 
So it is, however, and Mr. Beck’s pertinacious belief is justified by 
results. 

This Mr. Beck is one of the most remarkable men that have ever 
been produced even by a country so fertile in extraordinary growths 
as the great American Union. His versatile career is an epitome in 
itself of the vicissitudes that may have befallen half-a-dozen of the 
most adventurous and adaptable of his compatriots. He has 
turned his hand te most things, and has exhibited his 
flexible talents in every variety of capacity, from conductor of 
train on the Pacific Railway to fighting contributor to a 
Western journal. With all his gifts, it seemed improbable that 
he was ever fated to gather together the tiniest “ pile” of dollars, 
till at length and in a happy hour he became proprietor of the 
Golden Butterfly. Then he has to rejoice in a most dramatic 
apotheosis, and changes from a struggling pauper to a millionaire 
who is wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice. All of a sudden 
he “ strikes ile.” Prospecting about in his leisure moments among 
the black and boggy precincts of a little one-horse town in the 
North-West, he assures himself that he is treading on a veritable 
El Dorado. The land is going a-begging, and whenever Mr. Beck 
has a spare dollar or two he invests them in a purchase which | 
provokes the ridicule of his shrewder fellow-citizens. Then he 
takes to digging on his acquisitions, persevering day after day, while 
-dark and brackish water bubbles up through the gummy soil. As he 
tells his own story with serio-comic vividness, “ Cold pork was my 
dinner with bread. And the water to wash it down was brackish. 
In those days, gentlemen, I said no grace. It didn’t seem to me 
that the most straight-walking Christian was expected to be more 
than tolerably grateful for cold pork. My gratitude was so mode- 
rate that it wasn’t worth offermg.” At length, one fine day, a 
black muddy jet followed on a stroke of the pickaxe. The jet 
swelled into a stream, and flowed freely for three days into the 
creek and the lake before arrangements could be made to intercept 
it. Twelve millions sterling, as he calculated, were lost in a few 
days for want of a few coopers. But then Mr. Beck invoked the 
aid of science and the assistance of the excited population ; and 
his oil, which kept rising night and day, had come to bring him in, 
on a rough calculation, a daily income of 1,500/. So marvellous 
an instance of quick money-getting is phenomenal enough to in- 
volve a serious draught on our credulity. Monte Christo’s fortune 
in fee simple scarcely exceeded the revenue of Gilead Beck. But 
Gilead P. Beck, enriched as he is, remains true to his honest 
though rough nature. He accepts his new position es philo- 

e had persuaded all the time that the Butterfly was his 
luck, and his equilibrium is scarcely appreciably disturbed by the 
rush with which his luck comes on him. He is only embarrassed 
over his new unities for the development of his generous 

ities and the exercise of his sound sense. In the first place, 
owes & we Aap of gratitude which he longs to discharge, if 
he could but see his way to doing so. He had been snatched from 
the jaws of death and a grizzly bear by a lucky shot fired hy 
certain “ Jack ” Dunquerque, who has obliged him further by 
coming his guide and mentor in the unfamiliar world of London 
society. As he remarks emphatically to a young lady in love with 
Dunquerque, who had been listening to his narrative of his escape 
with breathless interest, “ There air moments when the soul is dead 


poetry. you feel the breath 
a 
indeli 


to One of those moments is when 
of grizzly on your cheek.” And that moment has left an 
impression on the memory of the grateful adven- 


turer ; but, being one of nature's aristocracy in spite of his quaint | 

exterior, he is puzzled how he is to prevail on the needy gentleman | 

to go shares with him in his superfluous wealth. Further, he feels | 

that his colossal fortune involves him in es Tresponsi- 
t 


bilities. He is bound to make some profitable use of the money, | 
but is anxious to strike out an original line as a philanthropist. 
However, before he has hit on any practical solution, he is re- 
lieved of all anxiety in the matter * being landed again in 
his original poverty to the full as suddenly as he had been raised | 
from it. But, though his wealth has vanished and left no sign | 
behind, on the whole he has no reason to blush for his use of it. 
He has the satisfaction of feeling that, at all events, his intentions 
had been admirable; and we congratulate ourselves that he has | 
found repose at last with a woman who loves him, and a modest 
competence. Altogether, Mr. Beck is an excellent character, and | 
@ pleasing one; and there are scenes of his life as described by 
himself which are better specimens of American humour than many 
of those that pass muster among the gems of the professed | 
hat Beck the male perso f 

. is am e male n of this dramatic 
extravaganza of Miss Phillis is among the 
female. She, too, is delightfully natural in herself, though her 
education and her ways of thinking are impossibilities. She is 
beautiful, clever, accomplished, and a minor with a very handsome 
fortune, although the fortune sinks iuto insignificance beside Mr. 
Beck's magnificent property. But she has been brought up by a 
most eccentric guardian who has experimented on her in a most 
original system of education; so that, while she can draw by 


interminable passages of the best authors from an extraordi 
retentive memory, she has never learned to read or write. Hayi 
been reared in almost absolute seclusion, on her first introduction 
to society she views things with the naive innocence of an 
aboriginal savage, though she speedily corrects her original impres- 
sions, thanks to her rare abilities and her acuteness of o tion, 
This latter process of mental education in her case is very clev 
conducted ; and her various teachers are presented to us In a series 
of lively pictures. There is Joseph Jagenal, her middle-aged man 
of business, who as a matter of business receives her into his house, 
and then deliberately proceeds to contemplate a marriage with her, 
There is Laurence Colquhoun, her surviving guardian, the most 
indolent of good-natured men, who also falls desperately in love 
with her in his undemonstrative fashion, and has sufficient self- 
control not to betray himself when he finds out that he has been 
anticipated. Fimally there is Jack Dunquerque, the fortunate com- 
petitor, whe for long is the victim of an incessant struggle between 
his impulsive passion and his honourable feelings. Phillis, im her 
innocent purity of thonght, recognizes no improprieties arising out 
of difference of sex. Having neither heard nor felt anything of 
love, she never suspects whither she is being drifted by the warmth 
of her feelings for her friend Jack. And all the time we 
give Jack our warm sympathy. No doubt it might not be 
quite the thing in the eyes of a guardian or chaperon, when he took 
the beautiful young tngénue in a hansom to the Tower, and invited 
her to boating téte-a-tétes on the river. But under the temptation to 
which he was exposed, and with the encouragement unconsciously 
given by Phillis, we feel that flesh and blood could scarcely have 
acted differently. Neither can we blame the affectionate yo 
man very severely when he proposes to seal their platonic Riend. 
ship with a kiss, after the manner of the early Christians; though 
we are pleased that Phillis’s maiden instincts should mildly check 
her friend’s advance, so that the salute in question “never came 
off.” Finally, it isa very cleverly drawn interview where Jack 
and Phillis come to a mutual understanding, when the imnocent 
frankness of her affection forces him to burst through the fli 
barrier he had been trying to raise between them with awk 
honesty, and when the scales at last fall from her eyes, and she js 
conscious of the real nature of her feelings for him. 

The twin Jagenals, the younger brothers of the hardworking 
Joseph, who supports them in imtense admiration of the talents 
they have never exercised, are a good comic sketch, though hig 
coloured and caricatured. Cassilis, the great city financier an 
speculator, who manipulates Mr. Beck’s accumulating capital till 
it vanishes suddenly in South American bonds, is more common- 
place. It is unnatural that Cassilis should obtain the unreserved 
control of the fortunes of everybody without giving a single material 
guarantee in exchange; more unnatural that he should stake 
everything of his own and other people’s on a hazard so desperate 
as the vicissitudes of El Dorado stocks ; most unnatural that even 
prolonged mental agitation should make so mechanical a nature 
negiect absolutely the business that was as the breath of his nostrils 
to him through four days of mortal crisis, when his honour and ev 
shilling he possessed hung trembling in the balance. But it wo 
be absurd to judge a humorous novel of this kind by the 
cold canons of common sense and severe probability. It is written 
in a skilful confusion of earnestness and jest, and probably the 
authors hardly knew themselves where they intended to be taken 
seriously. There is a good deal in it that is graceful and quietly 
pathetic ; but unquestionably it is in their humorous scenes that 
the authors have been most successful. Sometimes the humour is 
subdued, or insinuated, as in the pictures of the queer interior of 
the Jayzenal household, and in the remarks of Phillis Fleming on 
her introduction to the world that is so unfamiliar to her. More 
often it is of the rollicking type to which Mark Twain and other 
American humourists have accustomed us; and such chapters 
as those where Mr. Beck recalls his journalistic experiences in the 
Far West, or dashes off with a flowing tongue an episode in the 
biography of his swindling countryman whom he has stumbled 
upon in 2 London club, may be pronounced in their way almost 
inimitable. but there is no touch of dulness in the volumes from 
beginning to end, so that when we close them we feel personally 
grateful to the authors. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
ul. 


S= ORTER English Poems (Edited by Henry Morley. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) are apparently named “ Shorter ” for the 
same reason as the Catechism of the Scottish Church. It has long 
been held, by little boys and girls north of the Tweed, that the 
Shorter Catechism derives its title from the fact that “ it’s no 
athegither as lang as the Bible.” Mr. Morley’s shorter poems— 
which range from the “ Lay of the Battle of Gabhra” to Mx. 
Lewis Morris's Lines on an Organ-Boy—are not altogether as 
long as Paradise Lost, but they are by no means a collection 
brief lyrics and swallow-flights of song. There is an extract from 
the Pover, there is the Baviad, there are 1,130 lines of Ge 
Gascoyne’s Steel Glass. With reference to the literature of 
Gaels and the Cymry, it is right to say that Mr. Morley does his 
best to make the reader understand that Celts are not Eng- 
lish, though we do not quite see why he should have published 
» fragments of Welsh poetry in a library of English literature. The 
transitions from the taste aud manner of one epoch to those 


instinct, play the most elaborate music by inspiration, and quote 


of the next age are brielly explained, and 
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leaves little to be desired, except perhaps a stronger em- 
js on foreign influences in the structure of English metres. 
— work is copiously illustrated from illuminated MSS., from 
church carvings, and, where it is possible, from contemporary por- 
traits. The caricature of a cellarer (p. 19) is most humorous, and 
(p-61) there is @ very interesting sketch of Charing Cross as it was 
in the time of Henry VIII. It is pretty to see the low wooded 
hills sloping up from the Thames towards Bloomsbury. On 
p. 189 the curious in apparitions will find a very sorrowful 
story about a lady who, not being able to arrange her rufls to 
her mind, somewhat rashly invoked the Devil to her help, and 
died with a face “ ogglesome to behold.” ‘Indeed there is enough 
in Mr. Morley’s book to keep a humble student busy and amused 
from Christmas-tide to Easter-day. 
The Home Book for Young Ladies (F. Warne and Co.) is a 
general guide to the whole conduct of an athletic maiden. She will 
y err who believes that at lawn tennis “ it is not allowed to 
volley a balli—that is, to strike it before it has touched the ground.” 
No statement could be more erroneous. You may not volley in 
returning a service, but the stroke is most useful throughout the 
game, as every one knows. We have seen many strange things on 
the links, but we never yet beheld a girl playing golf “ with her 
own set of clubs, the latter carried by an attendant, technically 
called a caddie.” The game known as Ladies’ Golf needs no club, 
but a putter; and it isscarcely likely that women will ever play 
over the long course, and need “spoons,” “ bunker irons,” “ nib- 
licks,” and so on. Real golf is not, and never can be, a ladies’ 
game, any more than Rugby football. After these remarks a pic- 
ture in which at least seven people are seen playing in one game at 
fives has nothing odd about it; nor are we surprised to hear, under 
the title “Garden Operations in March,” that “ now in the garden 
the mirth and fun wax fast and furious.” Is there anything particu- 
larly fast and furious in “ looking over trained climbers” ? When it 
comes to indoor pastimes, conundrums, etiquette, ginger plaster for 
face-ache, heraldry, crochet, and the making of china mosaic pave- 
ments, the authors of the Home Book are much more in their 
element than when they are talking about the royal game of golf. 
Biossoms from the King’s Garden (Rev. C. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Sampson Low and Co.) are sermons addressed to the young. On 
the whole, they are simple and practical, though it is difficult to 
avoid an unnecessary tone of condescension in preaching of this 


sort. 

Starlight Stories (by Fanny Lablache. Griffiths and Farran) are 

tty tales enough, and show no lack of delicate fancy. here 

e writer aims at humour she is not always successful, and we 
prefer the aoret history of “ Petrone] and Petronella.” But why 
is the conclusion so sad and mysterious? People who read it 
aloud to children will have to add a sequel “out of their own 
heads,” 

Amongst Machines (Copiously Illustrated. Triibner and Co.) 
will be a weleome present to a boy who has a soul for something 
besides cricket. Older people will feel convinced of ignorance as 
they turn over the pages, and find out. how little they know about 
the making of pins, paper, and other necessaries of life. 

The author of The Swan and Her Crew (E. ©. Davies. Warne 
and Co.) is a lively and instructive writer for boys. The crew of 
the Swan have a very pleasant holiday in the Norfolk Broads, 
though perhaps they are too fond of fishing for bream, a rather 
nasty sport. Dick, the naturalist, is too much given to having 
been “reading a book the other day,” which told him all about 
entomology, but we forgive him when he gafis the big pike, 
“ 344 Ibs. in weight.” Perhaps the very slight hint of a love story 
will bore boys much more than the natural history, which some 
lads rather like. After all, the part which deals with girls is 
very subordinate, and may be overlooked in the interest excited 
by rowing, sailing, fishing, and fighting with Faeroe 

The Land and People of China (J. Thompson, F.R.G.S. 
8.P.C.K.) is full of information pleasantly conveyed in simple 

e. We cannot, without further evidence, agree with w 
the author says about human sacrifice in the Celestial Empire. 
“Tn ancient times bundles of grass were made to represent men 
carried to the grave and buried with the dead as attendants on 
them. Next, during the Chow dynasty, painted wooden figures 
were in vogue, and finally came the practice of burying living 
persons with the dead, which Confucius thought was an effect of 
this invention, and therefore he branded the inventor.” Symbols, 
as a rule, survive and attest the former existence of facts; but 
here the fact is said to have been s by the symbol. The 
barbarous custom must have preceded the “ men of straw,” tho 
the use of the latter may have aided the recrudescence of the 
ar ct (Rev Henry Rowley. S.P.C.K.) isreally 

Africa C.K.) is a very 
interesting book. ‘ ge was a member of the Universities 
mission to Central Africa, and thus he is able to write of what he 
has seen. fe also makes much use of Livingstone, Schwei 
Callaway, and other authorities. He is penetrated by the know- 

that sa is, or should be, only a moment in a ess of 
evolution, and is aware of the traces which a state of things like 
that which now prevails in Africa has left on Aryan and Semitic 
Civilization. For example, he points out that “Africans are not 
the only believers in: fetish.” “I know,” he says, “a district in 
where it assumes a very disgusting form. On a certain 

day, known in the neighbourhood as ‘toad-bag day,’ it is the 
custom with many persons, who will be found in the churches and 
on Sundays, to resort toa celebrated ‘ wise man’ to pur- 

chase a charm against sickness and misfortune during the forth- 


coming year. The said charm consists of the leg of a toad pulled 
from the animal while living, which the purchasers wear in a 
about their person “—the medicine-bag, in short, of the 
Indians. Mr. Rowley has some interesting remarks on the 
casuistry of accommodating savage consciences: by giving their 
rites a slight Christian colouring. Father Merolla, whom, by 
the way, it is as well not to style Merollo, was an adept in this 
art. The line he drew between medicine-bags and reliquatres was 
very faint indeed. It is instructive to compare Bosman’s opinion ; 
he found the fetish-worshippers a benighted race, with a native: 
tendency to Papistry. Curious it. is, too, to find the Kroomen 
choosing rulers a{ter a fashion which remindsus of the Germans— 
“yreres ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt” — that is, the 
Bodio is supreme in peace, by virtue of a certain mystic authority ;. 
the Worabauh exercises no particular sway except in time: of war, 
when he is the recognized commander-in-chief. These are only 
fragments selected at random from a book full of well-chosen 
information. 

Hairbreadth Escapes (Rev. H. C. Adams. Griffith and Farran) 
has a somewhat disappointing title. The reader expects it to be a 
collection of famous historical eseapes—for example, those of Trench, 
that of Casanova from the piombi, the flight of the late Napoleon III. 
from Ham, and so on. However, the fictitious scrapes of three 
boys in South Africa will be read with eagerness by boys who 
stay at home at ease. They will pick up on the way some infor- 
mation about natural history and barbarous life, and may perhaps 
discover what sort of tree is that very bulbous one depicted oppo- 
site p. 176. In an exciting scene, also illustrated, a wild and 
wounded elephant has caught the foot of one of the heroes in his 
trunk, and the wretched boy never thinks of slipping off his shoe. 
All comes right in the end, of course; the hairbreadth is just broad 
enough; and the ferocious lion on the cover is a better specimen of 
the entertainment within than most of the creatures designed out~ 
side wild-beast shows are apt to be. 

Science in Sport (Edited by Robert Routledge. G. Rout- 
ledge) is less sportive than scientific. The editor quotes the 
Lucretian maxim, “ut puerorum etas improvida ludificetur,” 
and may be gulled into drinking amarum absinthi laticem. Mature 
readers, however, will prefer even absinthe to “ the kind of forms 
called by mathematicians surfaces of revolution,” served up. with a 
story about Laura, who said that, “‘ were she susceptible of super- 
stitious impressions, she would receive” something or other as “ an 
omen of happy prospects.” In the female breast, however, as the 
author says, “curiosity imparts all the power of courage,’ and 
may possibly be curious about the pump. 

that case they will find much to interest them in the pages of 

Science in Sport. But the boys of our time, puerorum e@etas im- 

provida, are not so improvident as to dabble in science in the 

Christmas vacation. If any are of a different turn, they will have 

their work cut out for them as they follow “a series of amusements 

oposed for Tom’s instruction during the holidays,” and will go 
to school wiser if not merrier boys. 

The Doctor's Family (by J. Girardin; translated by Henry 
Frith ; illustrated by Emile Bayard. G. Routledge) isan extremely 
diverting work. The Doctor is a Frenchman of science, with a 
large and virtuous family. The adventures of James at school,. 
and those of the pupil called Ginger, are in pleasing contrast to the 
excessive virtue of Peter. James and Ginger start on the war- 

to shoot buffaloes with a horse-pistol, and find it easier to 
bear-dances at home than to imitate Leather Stocking in 
the neighbourhood of Sainte-Maure. The Doctor is ruined by a 
defaulting banker, and the virtue of his children has.a favourable 
one The illustrations are very numerous and clever, and all 

e characters are represented with a delightful natural flourish 
and harmless swagger which is entirely French. 

In the North Countrie (Three Hill-side Sketches, by Austin 
Clare. S.P.C.K.) is a set of carefully studied pictures of life and 
scenery in the land where “the oak and the ash and the bonny 
ivy-tree” are said to flourish best. The landscape,.on the whole, 
is more felicitous than the drawing of character. Here, for 
example, is a sketch of Barhaugh Burn:—*“ Far up among the wild 
P hills rises the Barhaugh Burn ; trickling by drop from 
the rifted peat-bogs, where the soft soil is printed by the feet of 
the grouse, who come to drink of its brown water, shaded by the 
waxen. bells of the heather.” Here the word “waxen” rather 
spoils the effect, which otherwise is very true. The dialect is not, 
or at least does not seem to us, to be quite successful. Forexample, 

who say “I ken weel,” do not say, “ he gave me a 
“ ged and so on. It to be 
orough, and the sketches show in many places a delicate power 
unt ’s Christmas Volume for 1876 (Edited 
K. F. Gatty and J. H. Ewing, George Bell and Sons) is an 
old and always welcome favourite. Among other articles is an 
extravaganza for young actors, “ The Goloshes of Happiness,” by 
Mr. 8. H. Gatty, and a good “ ” song, witha fair hit at 
our remarkable navy. On whole, the extra za is 
too rich in imitations of the songs called comic. There are 
Swing’ and touching Wa conten thet the 
ing’s touching little stories. We 
“ Answers to Correspondents” have for us a mysterious fascinar 
tion, From them we learn that.a critic has discovered, a meaning 
and a message in the Hunting of the Snark; that the letters 
“N or M” in the Catechism stand in a corrupt reading of NOM, 
for nomen; that the dormouse lives. to be five yeara old; that 
there is no sequel to the Wide, Wide World, which. ia. a.comfort ; 
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and many other things which we did uot know before. Aunt 
fagazine not only amuses and instructs children in a 


credulity. Every one will be pleased with the scene 
where the Tortoise King makes advances to poor Trevina. 

Diaries, of many shapes and sizes, provided with almanacks and 
useful information, and even blotting-paper, we have received 
from Messrs. T. J. Smith and Co. 

Christmas Cards, purses, and penen in many cases of 
graceful design, are published by Messrs. De la Rue and Co. We 
particularly like a coloured drawing of an ancient Christmas feast, 
where the rae are attired in the costume of 1780, or of some 
other year in that decade. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


he fourth volume of M. Odilon Barrot’s Memoirs* 
with the downfall of the Cabinet of October 28, 1859, and 
comprises a narrative of the events which took place between 
that date and the coup détat. After having shown how hatred 
of monarchical principles led the Republican party to commit the 
most egregious blunders, and te destroy its chances of success, 
the author places himself at the —— point of view, and 
explains in detail the mistakes of the Conservative section of the 
National Assembly. Few things are at once more interesting 
and more poor sone ON than this episode of French contempo- 
history, when the vexatious, suspicious, and childish temper 
of a few well-meaning men only served to strengthen the position 
of an unscrupulous adversary, and when the scum of demagogy 
actually placed the Imperial crown on the head of a man who was 
destined at a later period to trample under foot his old supporters 
and allies. Dupin, Baroche, De Morny, Colonel Espinasse, and 
General Magnan, with their subordinates, are characterized as 
they deserve, and posterity is not likely to forget that the men 


who had been most enthusiastic in their — of Guizot’s 
Administration were precisely those who crowded the salons of the 
Elysée in quest of places, dignities, and pensions. M. Odilon 
Barrot’s remarks on the vicissitudes through which the government 
of France has since 1814 are worth attention, and his 
parallel between Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. may be read with 
profit. The conclusion is that the success of the coup @état does 
not by any means prove anything in favour of the late Emperor's 
wisdom. He was wonderfully helped by circumstances, and 
by the unaccountable blunders of his enemies; but despotism 
is apt to overreach itself, and the really serious part of the task 
on the morrow of December 3. 

. Philaréte Chasles also has left his memoirs ; the first volume 
just published t+, written in that gossiping, décousu style which 
teat suits works of this kind, is full of shrewd observations and 
portraits vigorously sketched. M. Chasles spent much of his time 
in England; he is no great admirer of this country, but he 
cannot help paying a tribute of sincere resi to what he con- 
siders the solid qualities of the nation, its high moral tone, and 
its general respect for truth. He became acquainted with Cole- 
ridge, whose influence he gratefully acknowledges, and whom he 
estimates very accurately. Some of the characters described by 
M. Chasles are certainly not presented in a flattering light ; 
Mme. Sophia Gay, for instance, and her daughter, Mme. Emile de 
Girardin, the former of whom is described as the embodiment of all 
the intrigues and vices of the Directory, whilst the latter, named 
Delphine from Mme. de Staél's celebrated novel, was, says our bio- 
grapher, a versifier not a poet, and lived in the midst of an artificial 
atmosphere where everything was exaggerated and false. Besides 
the portraits, almost exclusively en laid, which fill this amusing 
volume, the author never misses an opportunity of saying inci- 
dentally disagreeable things about any author who comes within 
his reach; as, for example, Sainte-Beuve, Ampére, and Scribe, 
whom he calls a marivauzx-épicier. It is possible that the early 
education of M. Philaréte Chasles, and the intolerable despotism of 
his father, may have soured his temper; but we are also inclined 
to believe that he felt jealous of rivals whom he considered to 
be more successful than himself. He had a large share of the 

vish disposition which he attributes to La — and the critics 

e handles so severely might perhaps, if they been still alive, 
have paid him back in his own coin. 

The author of César Birotteau is characterized by M. Chasles in 

a chapter which must be as one of the best in his book, 
and this leads us to notice two volumes of correspondence ¢ 
extending. over tho pace of thirty. 
tters, extending over space of thi enable 

us to study thoroughly the character of one of the iit @ustental 
of modern novelists. He appears here without the slightest 
* Mémoires d Odilon Barrot. Vol. 4. Paris: Charpentier. 
t Philaréte Chasles—mémoires. Vol.1. Paris: Charpentier. 
$ Correspondance de H. de Balzac, Paris: Lévy. 


attitudinizing or affectation; we watch him from the begi 

to the end of his laborious career, the most unpractical of men, 
dreaming of luxuries in the midst of absolute want, yma 
with his publishers, spending in corrections the profits whi 
his books should have brought him, talking of finishing playg 
which were really never begun, and asking M. Werdet to comeand 
take a MS. of which not one line had ever been written. Balzac’s 
letters form the natural supplement to his works; they are very 
interesting, and leave, on the whole, a pleasing impression of the 
man whom M. Sainte-Beuve hated so cordially. 

Several volumes of letters written, or said to have been written, 
by the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette have already been 
published*, and our readers may remember the angry dispute which 
arosesome years ago about thecollectionsedited by MM. d’Hunolstein 
and Feuillet de Conches. Autograph-fanciers have lately become 
suspicious, and the announcement of “ more last words ” of the con- 
sort of Louis XVI. is sure to create doubts and to rouse the spirit 
of scepticism. Count de Reiset, however, need not fear investiga- 
tion; the seventeen letters of the Queen to the Princess Charlotte 
of Hesse which are printed in this little volume, communi- 
cated by the Dowager Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, are 
authentic beyond a doubt, as well as the important one addressed 
to Mme. de Polignac, and those written by the Queen of Sardinia, 
sister of Louis XVI. [Each of them is followed by valu- 
able commentaries in which Count de Reiset gives details as to 
the fashions of the day and the Queen’s life at Versailles, at the 
Tuileries, and during her captivity. 

It is not every one who has the good fortune to make such 
a discovery as that which has recently fallen to the lot of M. 
Charles Capmas—a MS. containing nearly two hundred letters of 
Mme. de Sévigné.t In an introduction extending to nearly three 
hundred pages, M. Capmas discusses from the beginning the 
whole question of Mme. de Sévigné’s letters, dwelling a 
on the famous MS. discovered at Grosbois, a codex which M. de 
Monmerqué had seen and consulted, and which he had entertained 
the thought of publishing in its entirety. Valuable, however, as the 
Grosbois MS. undoubtedly is, it sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the six quarto volumes lately purchased by M. 
Capmas, which are anterior in point of date, and abound in 
specimens of Mme. de Sévigné’s brilliant style. The new col- 
lection, including mainly letters addressed to Mme. de Grignan, is 
evidently the text from which the Grosbois MS. had been tran- 
scribed; it has thus the advantage of being one step at least 
nearer to the original documents, and the hitherto unpublished 
letters it places before us, scrupulously annotated and elucidated 
by M. Capmas, are full of interest, even independently of the cir- 
cumstance that they are the production of one of the most ad- 
mirable of French prose-writers. They extend from February 20, 
1671, to May 10, 1694. 

The work of M. Lefébure { treats of questions which have al- 
ready been discussed by De Tocqueville, Prévost-Paradol, and a 
number of other moralists; but their vital importance is a 
sufficient of the persistent attention upon 
them, and no one who has at heart the happiness of France can 
help advocating the measures which he thinks best calculated to 
close for ever the era of political and social disturbances. It has 
often been noticed, as M. Lefébure reminds us, that self-styled 
reformers of every shade of opinion believe that the substitution 
of one form of government for another is the true way of 
getting out of the difficulty. The experience of eighty years 
and of fifteen revolutions should have dispelled the illusion, 
and yet it still exists in all its force. For many well-meaning 
men the root of the evil is the obstinacy with which politicians 
endeavour to reconcile the traditions of the past with the claims 
of the democracy; let us have no compromise, they say; let us 
carry out the principles of the Revolution to their extreme con- 
sequences. M. Lefébure, like Prévost-Paradol, De Tocqueville, 
and others, undertakes to show that the mechanism of a com- 
plicated legislation is insufficient of itself to restore France 
to its a position in Europe ; it is not the external conditions 
of social life that call for reform so much as society itself; the 
disease which is eating up France is the absence of an energetic 
will; creatures of impulse, having neither fixed principles nor, 
apparently, powers of reflection, the Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century must necessarily be the prey of any adversary who, with 
qualities less brilliant than their own, knows at all events how to 
make an iron will triumph over obstacles. Such is the position 
from which M. Lefébure starts ; he then endeavours to explain how 
the present state of thingshas been brought about, and severely 
criticizes the system of education now existing in France, and 
which originated with Napoleon I. M. Lefébure’s remarks on 
the working-classes, on penitentiaries, and on colonization, are all 
based upon the idea that religion ought to be the keystone of 
domestic and social institutions. This view will no doubt con- 
demn the work at once in the minds of certain people, but it is 
defended by the author with as much fairness as enthusiasm. 

M. C tier’s excellent collection of French eighteenth- 
century authors would scarcely have been complete without 4 
well-selected volume of extracts from Fréron§; and M. Ch. 

* Lettres inédites de Marie Antoinette et Marie Clotilde de France. 
Publiées et annotées par le comte de Reiset. Paris: Didot. 

+ Lettres inédites de Madame de Sévigné 4 Madame de Grignan. Pub- 
Charles Capmas. Paris and London: Hachette 


} Les questions vitales. Par Léon Lefébure. Paris: Plon. 


vie, Par Ch. Barthélemy. Paris: 


pleasant way, but teaches them how to help an riend the si ‘ 
and poor of their own age. ! 
illustrated by William De Morgan. ~~ ackson, and Halliday) ‘ 
is a very pretty and tempting volume. . De a designs 
are of an original and decorative character. The Mermaid on ‘ 
. B 25 may be pointed out as a graceful specimen; and Queen 
elys, in “The Seeds of Love,” is a pretty piece of 
mysticism. Among the stories, we like the “Toy Princess” the ’ 
best ; one or two of the others demand rather too much from even = 
‘ 
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Barthélemy has done full justice to a critic who is not 


Ve fF 


on 


self. 


he biography of Washington * written 


of which the author visited Mount Vernon, and other 


complete the volume. 


well appreciated as he ought to be. The age of Voltaire and 
seau is still known mainly from one point of view. Philosophers, 
reformers, and freethinkers have naturally sought to bring forward 
only the names and writings of those for whom the Encyclopédie 
was the gospel of a regenerate world; on the other hand, the 
champions of Christianity, in their anxiety to attack the authors 
of the Essat sur les meeurs and the Contrat social, did not re- 
member, or perheps did not know, that a hundred years ago 
there were critics bold and able enough to uphold the principles of 
igion, good taste, common sense, and morality against Voltaire 
and his school. Fréron was one of these; he enjoyed the glory of 
dividing public opinion between the Encyclopédistes and him- 
Ci and dignified amidst the insults which his adversaries 
heaped upon him, the editor of L’ Année littéraire might have been 
excused for losing his temper ; but he never did, and thus retained 
an advantage which enabled him to say to Voltaire, “Tu te faches, 
donc tu as tort.” M. Barthélemy’s volume, preceded by a copious 
biographical introduction, gives us a number of detached thoughts 
on various subjects connected with literature, philosophy, and art, 


ther with specimens of Fréron’s fugitive poetry. 
Jouault is the 
result of a journey made to the United States, during the course 


associated with the life of the founder of American indepen 
M. Jouault has also studied various works on the history of the 
United States, and he gives us the result in a neat little volume 
which may be considered less as a biographical sketch than as a 
narrative of the relations between France, England, and North 
America towards the end of the last century. It is subdivided 
into three parts, corresponding respectively to (1) the life of 
Washington before the breaking out of the war with England ; 
(2) the war itself; (3) the organization of the States, Washing- 
ton’s Presidency, and his political dealings with European powers ; 
his withdrawal from public duty, and his death. Two useful maps 


e have frequently had to notice the elementary works on his- 
tory and literature published by M. Lemerre; two new instal- 
ments of this collection now require a brief mention. We begin 
with M. Gaffarel’s summary of the ancient history of the Eastern 
nations.t It was rather bold to challenge comparison with M. 
Maspéro, but to a certain extent the author of the little volume 
before us has taken a less ambitious aim than his colleague; the 
students for whom he writes are mere beginners, for whom all that 


Regency, and the earl of the Louis XV. period, formed 
the subject of his raed — works, We sae asked to 
—— in the very questionable society which surrounded Mme. 
de Pompadour and Mme. Du .* The author reviews in 
succession the various elements of French, or rather Paris, fashion- 
able society about the year 1768. We advisedly say Paris, 
because, although the King still held his court at Versailles, the 
seat of power had really moved to the salons of the philosophers 
and the supper-parties of Mlle. Quinault. The first part of 
M. de Saint-Amand’s book treats of society in general; the 
second is entirely taken up with Versailles, and abounds in 
interesting contrasts—Mme. Louise de France and the lady of 
Luciennes, Louis XV. and the Dauphin, Marie Antoinette and 
Mme. Victoire. The splendours of the reigning favourite’s apart- 
ments, the fétes ordered on the occasion of the Archduchess of 
Austria’s marriage, and the receptions at Versailles form a series of 
episodes delicately sketched, and ending tragically enough with the 
horrible death of Louis XV. and the last moments of Mme. 
Dubarry on the scaffold. 

The science of language is indebted to M. Eugéne Rolland for a 
curious and interesting volume, in which the relations between 
zoology and literature are discussed.t M. Benfey and Professor 
de Gubernatis had already touched upon this subject, the former 
in his essay on the Pantclatantra, the latter in his work on zoolo- 

ical a aygor M. Rolland confines himself strictly to popular 
traditions, without making any excursions into the region of the 
supernatural ; and he has to collect information of a 
very varied and novel character. One example will best illustrate 
the a and scope of his book. Under the title “ Cervus chapters ” 
we have (1) A complete list of the names given to the in 
the various dialects and idioms of France, Italy, Spain, &c.; (2) an 
alphabetical glossary of the special —er connected with 
stag-hunting ; (3) a series of proverbs and traditions in which the 
stag plays a part. The volume before us treats of non-domestic 
mammalia; and it is only the first of a series, which is to be 
— in four more instalments. 

e should like to know the name of the journalist who 
signs himself “ Bernadille” on the cover of a small volume 
lately published by M. Plon}{; for it would be a pleasure to 
congratulate him on the neatness, piquancy, and vigour of 
his Parisian sketches. ‘‘ Bernadille” has not only the gift of 
observation, but a fund of excellent humour; he is a clever 
satirist (see, for instance, the concluding dialogue), and at the 
same time a generous sympathizer with men who, like the Abbé 


is required is a narrative given in the simplest possible form, | Moigno and Father Monsabré, endeavour in their respective spheres 
unencumbered by disquisition or by references to original sources. | of action to raise the moral level of their fellow-countrymen. 
Examined from’ this point of view, M. Gaffarel’s abridgment | you wish to see the laughable side of spirit-rapping, read the 
seems to us satisfactory. The origin, the religion, the literature, | chapter on Allan Kardec and the medium dinner at the Palais 
the civilization, and the annals of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, | Royal; if you prefer the pathetic style, turn to the chapter entitled 
Arabs, Jews, and others, are briefly characterized in their most | “ L’Enfer parisien,” which treats of the police. We hope to hear 
essential points. more of “ Bernadille” ; we may add that, despite the modest way 

M. Gosset’s volume on medieval history | is drawn up on | in which he speaks of himself, his style is in accordance with the 
the same plan, and calls for the same remarks. The difficulty of | best traditions. , 
ae in a compressed and yet readable shape the annals of |} Moliére in one of his plays declares that “la polygamie est un 

pe during the space of eleven centuries, and of giving, not | cas pendable.” M. Mario Uchard does not share this opinion, and 
only a narrative of events, but an account of laws and institu- | the object of Mon oncle Barbassou § is to prove the very opposite. 
tions, can be properly estimated only by those who have endea- | We are not surprised at finding this astounding ox intro- 
voured to master this very important part of the history of the | duced by earnest professions of morality, and the old clientéle of 
world; and they will not refuse M. Gosset the praise he deserves | the Revue des Deux Mondes must have been somewhat startled 
for having placed within the reach of beginners a convenient and | when they found even the steady M. Buloz giving his imprimatur 
complete little handbook. to matrimonial vagaries. M. Uchard has taken the precaution of 
. Charles Aubertin’s new work § is really a modified repro- | limiting to Southern France the suggested experiment of Turkish 

duction of lectures delivered by him to the pupils of the Paris | manners. 
Ecole normale supérieure ; and, if we may judge from the first |} M. Oharles Yriarte has travelled in Bosnia and Herzegovina || 
volume, the only one as yet published, it will, when completed, be | during the insurrection. His notes, carefully revised and put 
an admirable guide to the study of medieval French literature. | together, and illustrated with spirited etchings and a good map, 
The introductory part, treating of the origin and formation of | form a valuable addition to M. Plon’s collection of trav 
the French language, is not so satisfactory as the rest, for the | M. Yriarte aims at something more than relating his personal 
reason, we suppose, that M. Aubertin has not made philology his | experiences. He begins with a brief introductory essay on the 
special study, and that his attention has been chiefly directed geography and history of the Slavonic provinces, and the conclu- 
towards literature properly so called. Here he is admirable, and | ding chapters, describing the administration, the financial state, 
the text, accompanied as it is by copious bibliographical and | and the ous position of the two parties, explain the causes of 
critical notes, shows a thorough acquaintance with the various | the war. M. Yriarte believes that, whatever may be the reforms 
works and writers that the author brings before his readers, | granted by the Porte to its Christian subjects, existing animosities 
The present volume gives us, in addition to the will remain what they were before, and that sooner or later the 
tical section just mentioned, a history of French epic poetry | struggle will begin again with increased violence. 
(chansons de geste, romances of the “Round-table, cycle of 
subjects taken from antiquity, tales of adventure) ; lyrics (trouba- | | * Les derniéres années de Louis XV. Par Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
dours and trouvéres); and the drama (mysteries, moralities, | Paris: Dentu. 
soties, farces). One of M. Aubertin’s merits is that, whilst he | _ t Faune ire de la France: les mammiféres sauvages. Par E. 
has consulted and digested all the best treatises on the subject | Rolland. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
of early French literature, his volume is not, as so many others,| } Esquisses et croquis parisiens. Par Bernadille. Paris: Plon. 
cento of taken and ore § Mon oncle Barbassou. Par Mario Uchard. Paris: Lévy. 

ost at random. It gives us the result of much careful reading, ; an “ri wet 
mixed with original The second volume, advertised fos 
is to survey of didactic and 
satiri a complete hi of prose composition. 

de! Soint-Amand has us to the ladies NOTICE. 
of the Court of Versailles; the reign of Louis XIV., the | We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 


, . rn cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
* George Washington, d’aprés ses mémoires et sa correspondance. Par A. . 
Jouault. “Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

+ Histoire ancienne des peuples de orient. Par Paul Gaffarel. Paris: 


} Histoire du moyen dge. Par Pierre Gosset. Paris: Lemerre. 


§ Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise au mo: d@aprés 
des travaux les plus recents. Par Gh. Pains 
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pleted 
Kerosene Oil Table Lamps............+.+-e+00 23. 6d. to 128. 
Patent Duplex GO. 143, 6d. to £6 
Silber GO. 123, 6d. to £4. 
__| 
- 
| 
| 


Bro! rl Tew 


! 
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and all other 


i 
pm va PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Labe 
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OYAL BANK. of SOOTLAN D. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 


REPORT by the COURE of] of to GENERAL COURT of PROPRIETORS, 


NM, 5 annexed Abstract Statement of the affairs 
a Bank at the annual balance on September 22, 1876 : 
gross Profits of the after deducting rebate of Interest on Bills current 
‘and Income Tax, au providing for all bad and doubtful Debts. pmoanted to £918,633 19 7 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


L=ZGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). _— 
Th i , 1874 


at Head-Offi 
rectors” Fees, and Taxes, Cost of Circulation, and all 
Expenses of Management, were 119,329 3 «iW 
Net profits £199.30 15 8 
‘fhe Balance brought forward from last year was 3134 010 
Midsummer's Half-Y Dividend required £9,000 0 
ear’s 
The Mere has been written off on account of Bank ‘Build- 
which the Directors recommend the ie payment, at ‘at Christmas, of a 
ones s dividend at the rate of 9} per cent. per annum free of income tax . _ 95,000 0 0 
Leaving a balance to be carried forward of .........0--+ses+00+ £36,630 18 1 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
W. GIBSON CRAIG, Deputy-Governor. 
J. 8. FLEMING, Cashier. 


ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS AS AT 2sp SEPTEMBER, 1876. 
LIABILITIES. 


Public: 
£10,904,786 17 2 
J we payable within Fi days 179,244 18 4 
£12,236,095 8 II 
he Proprietors : 
‘3 pital 0 0 
Half- Year Dividend to Christmas 3 
2631680 18 1 
Bills discounted, cash accounts, and other ad «--£10,486578 7 7 
Bank buildings, Edinburgh and 186,969 1s 1 
don property.......0+« £79,812 7 
redeemable till 137: 50,000 0 0 om 7 6 
silver coin and notes of other banks.......... £741,737 16 7 
ronment and Bank ot England stocks, and cash with 
London bankers and at short notice.............eee00+- 2,785,141 3 0 
Other stocks and securities. 637,536 14 5 
4164415 14 0 


Governor. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 


Deputy Governor. 
The Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM GIBSON-CRAAIG, of Riccarton, Bart., Lord Clerk Register- 
Ordinary Directors. 
Sir GEORGE WARRENDER, of Lochend, Bart. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Accountant, Edinburgh. 
JOHN STIRLING, of Kippendavie. 
WILLIAM THOMAS THOMSON, Actuary, Edinburgh. 
GEORGE MITCHELL INNES, of Bangour. 
JAMES HAY, Merchant, Leith. 
WILLIAM WILSON, Clerk to the Signet. 
JOHN GLENCAIRN CARTER HAMILTON, of Dalzell. 
JAMES HOZIER, of Newlands. 
Extraordinary Directors. 
JOHN GRAHAM, of Lancefieid, Merchant, Glasgow. 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl of GLASGOW. 
The Hon. Lord RUTHERFURD CLARK, LL.D. 
FRANCIS MOLAISON, of Errol, Merchant, Dundee. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
-JOSEPA CHENEY BOLTON, of Carbrook, Merchant, Glasgow. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of STRATHMORE and KINGHORNE. 
‘Sir MICHAEL ROBERT SHAW STEWARD. of Greenock and Blackhall, Bart. 
WILLIAM WATSON, M.P., LL.D., Lord Advoeate of Scotland. 
HEAD OFFics—St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
JAMES S. FLEMING, Cashier and Geweral Manager. 
Lorpow Orrice—!2 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
current accounts are and deposits reeeived on terms usual with London Bankers, 
description of business conducted. 


JOHN T. HORLEY, Manager, London Office. 


PROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Says: 
“THE MOST AGREEABLE AND REFRESHING 
Of Balms for the Skin is 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 
For ‘the Toilet, the Ni . or for Shaving, 
In Tablets, One Shilling each, 
SOLD BY EVERY CHEMIST AND HAIRDRESSER. 


ber, 1871) of this Society. 
I. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of \ Desrom was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtai at per cent. only. 
& The was reserved for und Proats 
ichedule 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Pp HaenNnix FIRE OF FIC E. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settleme: 
Insurances effected in all pew the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVE 
} Secretaries. 


LONDON and 
CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 


Established 1303. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, P. Pand INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established im 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. ay Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 mouths’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on eee to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for Collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in Bast India Stock and 
Leans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. lized. 
ne om description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


THROAT IRRITATIO N— 
The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dry- 
ness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in proximity 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in 6d. and Js. Boxes (by Post for Fourteen ee and in Tins, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., anil 
3s. 6d. ; each Box or Tin being labelled thus: JAMES EPPS & CO., HomeopathicChemists, 
48 Threadneedle Street and 170 Piccadilly, W. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ,<—— HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate tutions, Ladies, 
Children. and Infauts.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Me? IE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A New and completely Review’ Edition of _—we LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing all the leading Books of General Interest, of sad poten Steees, is now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, — 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 


NOTICE.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE COE | of Surplus 

Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, a is now 

for el Son. Phi an large ion of rks 

Fiction. and is espex to the of Librarians and Seeretries of Public 


Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AI the Books 
in Circulation or on <¥ at MUDIE’S SELECT wa may also poebtained, 

with the least possible on all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, (one Minutes Walk from the E 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.— W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 
nform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 
beme a reduced Fac-simile of that 

Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 
BRANDY, 


MORELLA 
as supplied to Her Majesty. . Avaluable 


GRANT'S. “MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“ Sportsman's Special Quality,” and for . Ses. per dozen net. 


for the Two Ounce 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY | BRAN DY, 
plied by all Wine Merchants, or direet, on prepayment, by T. GRANT. 


INAH LL 
KINAHAN & CO., London, fi 


KY. 


mendation of the Medical 


ing that, through the recom 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal . 


Purposes is verygreat, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HASsALL: 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
famples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
Must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thecelelirated Receipts, and 
he’ Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long an 
by their Name, ber to remind the Public that every article Srepares by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unad vendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


adulterated._92 Wigmore 
man Square),and 18 Trinity Street. London. $.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
ted S ticular! ted to observe tha 


RICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F R Y’S ARACA COCOA. 


or Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount. according to the supply: 
the best Bow ks English, rench.and German, mmediately on publ: reguired, All 
of New 
AC A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
so be 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechn 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY aevPw, are required, for which pleas will be given. viz.: 
jh eas. 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


BOOKS.— THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
..&e. A large and choice Stock, well displayed Show Rooms, 
Export and Country to._GILBERT & F 
mn, E.C., Broad Street, and Liverpool 


ASHDOWN ‘& “PARRYS SEO SEOON D ALBUM of 
DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS : 

VALSE, “ L'INNOCENCE C. Coors, Jun. 
PUNCH ‘AND JUDY” H. 8. Bosgrrs. 
ALOP, “FUN OF THE BALL”..... MaRRIorr. 

MAZURKA. MIGNONETTE” c.G 
LANCERS, “YE MERRIE OLD TIMES” GODBREY. 
SCHOTTISCHE, “ KETTLEDRUM” ..... cose GODFREY. 
QUADRILLE, “CALEDONIANS,” WITH THE FIGURES...... R. Coors. 
VALSE,“ AN DER THEMSE STRAND” KELER BRLA. 


POLKA, “BUTTERFLY’S BALL” .......... «+. Coorg, Jun. 
COUNTRY DANCE, “SPEED THE PLOUGH OLD 
London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, Ros, 1: oe And to be had of every 
Musicseller 


{ 
SEED of the CHURCH. By Hues Mixx 
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WM. TURNBULL, Accountant. 
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MR. G. F. ARMSTRONG’S POETICAL WORKS. 
| oe Lyrical and Dramatic. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


KING SAUL, Part I. of the Tragedy of Israel. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

KING DAVID, Part II. of the Tragedy of Israel. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


KING SOLOMON, Part III. of the Tragedy of Israel. Fep. 
8yo. cloth, price 6s. 
In the press. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
Edited by Gzorce Francis AnMsTronG. A New Edition (containing many 
Poems not before published). Fep.8vo. With Portrait and Vignette. 

“ His young star shall continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 
poetry.” —SAINTE-BEUVE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and ESSAYS of EDMUND J. 
ARMSTRO! 


NG. Edited by Grorcx FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo. With 
Portrait and Vignette. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
r[HE ODES of HORACE in English Verse. By W. E. H. 
ForsyTu, B.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIO, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with i their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


“ O MAN WHO POSSESSES MONEY IN THE FUNDS, 
or in Joint-Stock Companies, should be without a copy of ‘ THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK.’ ”—Morning Post. 
[HE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK for 1877. By 
THOMAS SKINNER. Containing the Origin, History, and Present Position of 


every Joint-Stock Company and Public Security known to the Markets of the 
United Kingdom. 


“It is a very comprehensive manual, not confined to securities quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange merely........Accurate and handily arranged.” —Times. 


CASSELL, Perrer, & GALPrIx, Ludgate Hill, London. 


’S CABINET CLASSICS.—The Best and Cheapest 
Edition of Standard Pianoforte Music. In Shilling Books. 
46—52. Beethoven's Complete Sonatas,7 Nos. Each ls. 
114. Beethoven's 45 Waltzes. 1s. 
189. Beethoven's 5 Shorter Pieces, including Rondo Grazioso, Andante in F, 
Andante Cantabile, &c. 1s. 
1390133" ‘Mozart’ s Complete Sonatas, 5 Nos. Each Is. 
134-137. Schubert's Complete Sonatas, 4 Nos. Each 1 Is. 
144, Schubert's Fantasia ata in G. 


Now ready, 5s. 


Boosey 


itzes, Complete. Is. 
Complete. Is. 
octurnes, Complete. Is. 
Yocturnes (all the best). Is. 
including Hilarité, Gaité, &e. Is. 
Pianoforte Works, including Les Adieux, First Polonaise, Castor 


luding Grand C 


ite 


io, Rondo in E 


Dussek's 4 Sonatas, ing La Chasse, and Sonatasin B, F,andG. 1s. 
Dussek’s 5 Sonatas and Les Adieux, Consolation, La 


n 

‘s 
140. Heller's Studies of Ex 1s. 
161. Heller's Petit Album. Is. 
100. 's Kinderscenen Is. 
113. First Album for.’ Youth. 1s. 
d Album for Youth. Is. 

vertures, ine! Fra 
William Tell, Freisehitz, 


Complete List of Contents of above Series on application to 
Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 


Boosey & CO’.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PAULINE. By F. H. Cowzn. Opera, complete, 7s. 6d. 
THE CORSAIR. By 


F. H. Cowzn. New Cantata, 3s. 6d. 


& Co. 


"THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, with German and English 
Words. Paper, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edves, $8.—BOosey & 


"THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, for Pianoforte Solo. Com- 
plete, 2s._Boosry & Co. 


"THE LAND of PROMISE : Oratorio. 


Price 2s. 64.—Boosky & Co. 


SEVENTY-SIX SONGS, with German and 
Words. Paper, 20. 64.5 cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


GERIES of PUBLICATIONS concerning the HISTORY of the 
MSATHOLIC CHURCH in ENGLAND during the SIXTEENTH and SEVEN- 


a L ANGLO-DUCENT PRIMUM ET SECUNDUM ; with 
storical Introduction, by the Rev. F. Kxox, of the 
Noricz.—The List ‘sé Sur the shove Werks will be dlesod on December Names 
should be sent to Davip Nutt, Publisher, 270 Strand, W.C. - 


By Francis Howe tt. 


BEETHOVEN'S 


| 


THE ART JOURNAL 
For DECEMEBER (3s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, THE PET OF THE DUCHESS, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A, 
2. BETWEEN SCHOOLHOURS, after C. E. PERUGINI. 
3. THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, Sir GILBERT SooTT, Architect. 


Literary Contents : The Stately Homes of England—Clumber. By S.C. Hall, F.8.A. 
L. Jewitt F.S.. Illustrated ; Theatres, their Construction and Arrangement. 
‘F.S.A. Illustrated ; "Studies and Sketches b: 
Fy to the Exhibition, Phi 
Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, 


The wen for 1876 is now ready. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), Is. 2d. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CosTENTS FoR DECEMBER: 

MAP SHOWING THE DISCOVERIES OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1875-7. 
COLOURED PLATE SHOWING THE FLAGS OF THE SLEDGES OF THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION, WITH NAMES OF ‘PARTI ES, WORK DONE, &c. 
MAP OF HISSAR AND KULAB (TURKISTAN) ILLUSTRATING THE MOST 

RECENT WORK OF THE RUSSIANS: 
THE ARCTIC 
Wor! 
1" Tne Second Voyage of the Pandora. 
HISSAR AND KULAB (TURKISTAN). 
THE INDIAN SURVEYS, 1873-75. 
REVIEWS : “ Turkistan "—" The Austrian Arctic Voyages.” 
Log Book—C a Proceedings of Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


WOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1876, 
No. DCCXXXIV. 2.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A WOMAN HATER. Part VII. 
A GERMAN BATH 
PREJEVALSKY’S MONGOLIA AND SOLITUDES OF NORTHERN THIBET. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. III. 
A WINTER'S REVERIE. 
THE CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price 6d. 
bad FUNNY FOLKS” AN NUAL, , Row ready at the Bookstalls 
an ers, 


London: JAMES HENDERSON. 


THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of December 2, 
contains three Tilustrations; with Articles on Pheenician Art_Dilatory Contractors. 
Binocular Pe ive— igns for the Leeds Public Offi on House 
Drains—The thetics of Dress—Private Bills, &c., &c. 4d.; by post, 4§d. 
Offices, 175 Strand, W.C. 
A NEW CIRCUS : NEW BUILDINGS ; in HOLBORN See 
Leeds 
Sewage Disposal —House-building in ‘Old Lo 
Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 
DE LA RUE & CO”S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
ail Booksellers and Statfoners. Wholesale only of the Publishers, nection 
THos. De La RvE & Co., London. 
DE LA RUE & CO.”S PLAYING CARDS. The New 
Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Whole- 
sale only of the Manufacturers, 
THos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 
E LA RUE'S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great varie 


from nal Designs, and illustrated by Original Verses. Of all 
sellers Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 
(G9-BANG, a J apanese Game for Two or more Persons, with 


Board, arranged on an 


rinciple, counters, and Guide by “CaVENDISH.” Of 
all Book urers, 


holesale only of the Manu 
THos. De La Rog & Co., London. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5e. 


WHat the Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisn.” Of 
all Booksellers and Stati 


Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


By the same Author. 
ROUND G. GAMES at CARDS, ls. 6d. PIQUET, 3s. 64. 


BEZIGU 8 WHIST (3)\—Guide, La IQUE. 
B CARTE Laws. EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. C. 
BRA XTY-SIX. GO-BAN LAWN TENNIS and 
MINTON (eith the Aw s), ls. Ofall B llers and S 


THOos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 
Just published, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 
ARN! RE-ORGANIZATION and ARMY PROMOTION: 
Two Problems with one Solution. By Captain H. W. Kzays-Youna, 18th Royal Irish 
W. MITCHELL & Co., Military Publishers, 39 Charing Cross. 


Just published, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


LAST WORDS of the late REV. W. SEWELL, D.D. 


Oty Review of Certain Controverted Religious Questions. With a Prefatory 


GOME 
Notice by 
Riviscroxs, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford and Cambridge. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Volume, now preparing, of 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Elegantly bound in imitation vellum, gilt, 21s. 
HIKARE and TOMASHA (Sport and State) : a Souvenir of 


Sie oun eS the Prince of Wales to India, consisting 
from Original Drawings by WILLIAM 3. 


| CURVATURE : 


Mechanical Treatment by & 
it force, tending to ind torati: f verte! 
natural muscular exercising bodily "sestraint. 


ntle, 


um © 
B1e6, Assoc. 1.C.E 


CHURCHILL, Old Burlington Street, W. 
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| 
99. Schubert's Impromptus and Momens Musicaux. 1s. 
3335. Mendelssohn's 6 Books of Songs without Words. 3 Nos. each Is. 
17. Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream Music. Is. 
86. Mendelssolpes 
17. in's 
Ghopin's 
190. Hield’s 10 } 
191. Weber's 5 
192. Weber's 5 
and Pollux, &c. 1s. 
193. Hummel’s 5 Pianoforte Works, pricc 
1s. 
195, 
| 
| 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations, Cloth Elegant. 


OUZEL” GALLEY; Notes from an Old Sea Log. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES; or, the Adventures of Three 
in South Africa. ne the Rev. H. ©. Avams, Author of “ Schoolboy Honour,” &c. 
8vo. gilt edges, 5s. 


MARSH LAND; or, Days of Auld Lang 
GUE HOME is ™: royal 16mo. plain, 2s. 6d. ; 3s. 6d. 


STARLIGHT STORIES, TOLD to BRIGHT EYES and 
By Fasxy LaBLAcuE. Plain, 3s. 6d.; with Coloured Plates, 


TALES and LEGENDS of SAXONY and LUSATIA. By 


W. WESTALL. Post vo. 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


LOS UNGLE: a Story of the Indian Mutiny. B, 

Plates, zilt edges, 38. 6d. 

GREY TOWERS ;; or, Aunt Hetty’s Will. By M. M. Portarn. 
Post 8vo. 38. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


THE BOOK of REMEMBRANCE for EVERY DAY in the. 
h 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1877. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing the Calendar of 


Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Notices; Sunday Lessons; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks ; ‘Astronomical Facts and Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, Moon, 
and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register ee Information connected with Government, 
Legislation, C and E ous useful Tab! 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC: 8 _Year-book of 
Public: han Statistics, &c. 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, bound together 
in cloth, 4s. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, useful, and portable, it 


is pages adapted for the pocket, not only from its miniature slab, but from its con- 
a vast amount of useful and valuable matter for occasional reference. It is kept 
by by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings ior presents. 6d. 


GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC and WHITAKER’S 
CLEKGYMAN’S DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of the 
Festivals, &c. of the Church of England, with the Lessons appointed for Every Day in the 

Year, according to the Old and New Peg a Diary of ninety pazes for Memoranda ; 
a complete he Dignited Clergy of each Diocese in Enyiand, W ales, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, wi cial Armorial Bearings each Archbis' hop and Lishop ; a List 

of the ae of Ticats and of Parishes within ten miles of London. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, LUDGATE HILL. 


(THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY.—A 

Series of Translations the best results of recent Theological investizations 
on the Continent, doctrinal considerations, and with the sole 
purpose of arriving at truth, will be placed Nyro reach of English readers. A literature of a 


more independent character, less biassed_ by 9 prepossessions, a literature which is 
represen by such Works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, Zeller, Rothe, Keim, 
Saeater, Noldeke, &e., in Se, and by those of uenen. Scholten, and others in Holland, 
it is desired to render accessib! le to English readers who are not iliar wi with the languages of 
the Continent. 


volumes 8vo. annually, for a Guinea Subscription. 


Works already published. 


KEIM (TH.) OF NAZARA. C dered in its with 
the National Life o ted in detail. Vol. I. Second Edition. traalated 
by ARTHUR by the Rev. E.M. GeELparr. Each 10s. 6d, 

4 BAUR (F. C.) PAUL, THE APOSTLE J JESUS CHRIST, HIS LIFE AND 
WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOCTRINE: a Contribut toa 1H 
3. ) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO FALL OF 
Translated by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo. 3 = ee 


4. DuEEK's 3 LECTURES ON “THE APOCALYPSE. oll by the Rev. Dr. S. Davip- 


5. ON THE PROPHETS OF TH 
Translated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. Vols. I. and 
6. ZELLER (E.) THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICA ee 
which is prefixed OVERBECK’S Introduction from DE WETTE’s EXAMINED, 
Dark, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


The price of the Works separately is 10s. 6d. per vol.; to Subscribers 7s. only. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 

BAUR’S FIRST THREE CENTURIES OF THE CIIRISTIAN CHURCH. 
HAUSRATH’S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMEN 

SRATH'S HISTOR’ T TIMES. Translated by the 
PFLEIDERER’S PAULINISMUS. Translated by Epwarp Parers, Esq. 
The Third Volume of KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS, Translated by A. Raysom ; and 
The following Y Volumes of EWALD'S PROPHETS, Translated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK 
A SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT; in- 

cluding Introductions to 

HOLTZMANN, HILGESPELD, others. 

*4* The full Pr us, bearing the signatures of Pri LT s 

fessors Jowett, H. J. 8. Smith, and Lewis Carell Mr, Sidgwick, 
Rev. Dr. Martineau, the Rev. T. K Bry et, Picton, 
C. Kegan Paul, Principal Caird, and may be 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, C t 

20 South Frederick Street, London and 


ust published, 8vo. sewed, Is. 


BUTLER'S ANALOGY: a Lay A rgument by a LANCASHIRE | 


MANUFACTURER, Inscribed to the of Mancheste 


WILLIAMS & 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
20 South Frederick Street: Edinburgh. Landon ; and 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, | 
lations and see how the the disgusting of ate | 


London : BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


ks, by Lipsivs, HOLSTEN, LANG, PFLEIDERER, 


Davidson, 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, December 1, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; being the Experiences during Fifty Years 
of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. Edited, with Remarks to the Present 

by his Son, Epwarp B. B. Her Majesty’s Consul. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By Jonn BraDLey. 
Large post 8vo. 12s. . 
“A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel........ the whole book is 
very interesting ; its worst fault is one that can rarely be found with the record of travel— 
there is not enough of it.”— Scotsman. 


AS the SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. 


J. Epwarp Muppock, Author of “A Wingless Angel,” &c. 3 vols. = 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Bearrice Yorke. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GERALD BOYNE: 


EAMES. 3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By BEatricE A. JourDAN, Author of ‘The Journal of a Waiting Gentle- 
woman.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOR TWO YEARS. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Frorence Harpine. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


a Novel. By T. W. 


By Vecris. Crown 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. Nasu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. 


By Marre J. Hype. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE 


PRAISED: a Novel. By Hiipa Reay. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM HANSON; 


or, Brave Endeavours achieve Success: a Story for Boys. By FirnrH GARSIDE, 
M.A. With a number of graphic Coloured Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
price 5s. 

A SECOND SERIES OF 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES. From the German of Potko. By Mary P. 
(Uniform with the First Series, which may also be had.) 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By “Vacasonp.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOVE the LEVELLER: 


Ancus Comyy. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


COOMB DESERT: a Novel. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


a Tale. By 
By G. W. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT : the Doctrine of 


the Everlasting Torment of the Wicked Shown to be Unscriptural. In 
wrapper, post free, 1s. (Now ready. 


THE IRISH COLLAPSE;.or, Three Months 


of Home Rule: a Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. By the MemBer for DonNyBROOK. In Wrapper, 1s. 


“ANY WOMAN WILL DO for a MAN.” 


A Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d. 
(Now ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


Small 4to. Fancy Cover designed by the Artist, 58. 


THE BABY’S OPERA: 
A BOOK OF OLD RHYMES WITH NEW DRESSES. 
By WALTER CRANE. 
Engraved and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
THE MUSIC BY THE EARLIEST MASTERS, 


Ea well drawn. imaginative fresco-looking designs 
mark on the old fairy tales.” Pall Mail Gazette. has stamped hie 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JOAN. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ That ‘Joan’ is a clever novel without saying, since its author is Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton.” — World. 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy FrirzGeraLp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “* Never 
Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


“ East Lynne,” ‘“* The Channings,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT.” 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“‘ Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DENNIS, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c 


CoxTENTs : Pope—Defoe-—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley—Southey— 
English Lyrica] Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


Next week, demy Svo. with Map and 10 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


CANOE AND CAMP LIFE IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


By C. BARRINGTON BROWN, F.G.S. 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, late Government Surveyor in British Guiana. 


Whilst engaged as Geologist on the Government Geological Survey of the West Indies, it 

fell to the lot of the euthert to visit and explore much of that portion of British Guiana lying 

een the rear of the sugar estates and the confines of the colony, known as the interior, and 

which consists of swamps, wooded rising ground, and finally mountains and savannahs, all lying 

in a state of nature, the haunts of wild animals and various Indian tribes. In these pages he 
d the i that d during those exp! 


Next week, large post 8vo. pp. 440, with Map, cloth. 
THE 


EMIGRANT AND SPORTSMAN 
IN CANADA: 


Some Pg mesma of an Old Country Settler; with Sketches 
Canadian Life, Sporting Adventures, and Obser- 
vations on the Forests and Fauna. 


By J. J. ROWAN. 


his Work contains Practical Hints for Emigrants an: 


portsmen, written E 
and a Also information by on 


ds 
specially written for a class of emigrants for which 
Canada jeularly suitable country—people of small ne, whose mezns, though 
ample to ena ie them to live well in Canada, are insufficient to meet the demands of rising 
expenses at home. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 an. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of EDWARD 


FEILD, D.D., Bishop of Newfoundland. By the Rev. H. W. Trvcker, M.A., Author 
of * Under his Banner,” &c. With Pretatory Note to the Author by the Right lion. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo. with Map and Portrait, cloth. boards, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PLAIN WORDS.” 
PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. Watsnam 
How, M.A. Small crown §vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ECHOES of the PRAYER BOOK in WESLEY'S TIYMNS. 
By Georaz Wanusoron. B.A. Square lémo. extra cloth, boards,és. [Vow ready. 
HEART to HEART. By the Author of “ The Old, Old Story.” 
. With additional Poems, 18mo. cloth, Is. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANGED CROSS.” 
THE STAR and the CLOUD. By the Hon. Mrs. C. Hoparr. 
Square 16mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, extra cloth, ls. 6d ot. mf 
Now ready. 
LITTLE | LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. Fourth Edition, square 
Ousline Dlustrations by H. J. A. Miles, cloth extra, 1s.6d. (Yow ready. 
DEAR. OHILDE: 


a Village Idyll. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, 
M.A. Square I6mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, cloth extra, 1s. 6d 


SUNDAY. New Volume, pictorial bfhding, 3s.; cloth, bevelled 


C Now ready. 
the young is now pro- 
The old-fashioned 
to turn boys and girls 


. tle are re isa healthy vigour about this 
publication which will ingeows the =e tone of the infantile reader while instilli 


is most si 
y goody’ children’s tales which more frequent then not hel 
little The 


Small dto. 7s. 6d. 


THE WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Translation into 
Corresponding Metres, and Original Notes. 


By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barri at-Law, and time Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


“ We recommend this volume to the reader as the ee valuable and pleasant edition of g 
Greek play that we have ever met." —Aritish Quart 
“ It would be impossible to excel this admirable Tine-for-line translation. Mr. Rogersstands 
on equal grounds with Frere.”"— New Quarterly. 
om. Consists of text, notes, and translations: the text carefully revised in the light of that 
classical erudition which Mr. Rogers is known to possess, the translation done in a masteriy 
style that may fairly be mounced in the manner of Frere, and the notes full of learni 
valuable illustration. eb ene pene could be too high for most of those portions of the 
done into hy "_Londom Quarterty. 
All students of Aristophanes will feel grateful to Mr. Rogers. It is hardly too much to say 
that he has given a new value and interest to the play." —Saturday Review. 
“ As for the manner in which Mr. Rogers has done his work. it is difficult to use praise suffi- 
ciently high. His notes are full of excellent scholarship, and leave nothing to be desired in 
way of explanation. As for his translation, it is simply a marvel of ease and skill. It 
would not be too much tosay that no English translation of a classical author e 
rhymed portions.” —Spectator. 
A delightful rendering of a famous play.” —Educational Tim 
** Decidedly the complete edition as yet publishe di in England. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Rogers will not rest till he “yt given us the less known plays with equal coi — va 
Academy. 
Mr. Rogers has a mearretions, wer oe recto and rhyme. In the translation where all is 
excellent it is difficult to select.” th 
uite equal to Frere, and can hat ¢ ‘closer to the original.”—Pictorial Times. 
r. Rogers's success as a translator is so marker, we liad almost said so brilliant, narod hod 
cannot but regret that he did not choose a play which would have afforded freer sco) 
powers. Indeed, in his fertility of rhythmic resource, he may almost be said to riv: the hf 
exhaustible wealth of his original.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A very careful, scholarly, i useful book.”"—/ournal of Education. 
“ Excellently translated and edited.” — Evening Stan: dard 
“ Acceptable alike to the scholar and the general reader. *_ Press and St. James's Chronicle, 
“A clear and accurate text, a capital commentary, and, above all,undoubtediy the best verse 
translation of the play which has yet been published, By way of adding our quota to the 
aorenot of praise which Mr. Rogers's Wasps is eliciting, we need only say that it is happiest 
effort. 


’ LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 4to. 42s. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By THOMAS LEWIN, M.A., F.S.A. 
« Of Trinity College, Oxford, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; 


uthor of “ Treatise on Trusts,” “ Fasti Sacri,” “ Siege of Jerusalem,” and 
* Cxsar’s Invasion of Britain. 


This Work may be said to comprise the result of labour, thought, and research, 
extended over a period of forty years. To render it as accurate and trustworthy as 
possible, the Author has personally visited many of the principal scenes of the 
Apostle’s labours. The most special attention has been paid to the important point 
of Chronology, on which subject Mr, Lewin, as the Author of “ Fasti Sacri” (a 
Work supplemental to the present), can speak with authority. The narrative, also, 
has been enlarged with all possible fulness, and no means have been spared in 
respect of Maps, Plans, and Illustrative Views to make the treatment of the subject 
as lucid as possible to the general reader as well as to the scholar. 

The Illustrations are executed in the highest style of wood engraving. Of the 
larger views there are no fewer than forty-five; whilst the smaller designs (con- 
sisting of Views, Coins, Gems, &c., helping to illustrate the narrative) exceed three 
hundred in number; there are also a dozen Maps and Plans, which have beer 
specially lithographed under the Author's superintendence. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


Nothing but a careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an adequate idea of 
the thoroughness with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his plan—a plan which may be 
described as the giving of all information — — about every person or place con- 
nected directly. or even indirectly, with St. Paul........ is impossible to speak too highly of 
the general sketches of Roman and Jewish ‘aaory with which he illustrates, and. indeed, 
makes intelligible, the Apostle’s career. His contributions to the chronology of his subject are 
also invaluable. Indeed he has, in this Lon ag an authority unrivalled among English 
scholars. Another excellent feature of his book is the practice of introducing in their proper 
place the various Epistles. presen ina tenudtation judiciously revised, but not substantially 
altered from the authorized version. Lastly, an excellent index (a good work, which a eritie 
should never fail to acknowledge) renders easily accessible what is a singularly rich treasure 
of Biblical learning. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


OR, 
THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INPINITELY 
LITTLE. 
A SKETCH OF CONTRASTS IN CREATION, AND MARVELS REVEALED 
AND EXPLAINED BY NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, Ro nem 55 are Full-page size, and a Frontispiece 
olours. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously ill a.” 


“ It would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volume.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it deserves, 
popularity among English readers."’—Saturday Review. 
* We know of no more attractive book fur a beginner, or one more likely to ~pnate to further 
natural science. It is as instructive as a school-book, and as 
Crus: '—Land and Water. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MR. RUSSELL’S CRIMEA. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth, 14s. 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION 
TO THE CRIMEA. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the “ Times.” 


This Work, which has been out of print for Ten years, has been entirely revised, 
and for the greater part rewritten. 


LONDON: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
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Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. 


By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. her Meh ty. s means this truly attractive novel. It 
ANNE WARWICK. By Georciana M. Craik. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GrorcE MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
keen insight into haman nature, and its poetry, place this book 


ate’ ad of t the year." —Joha Bull. 
NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cecr Hay, 


Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story ; bright, fresh, and sparkling.” —Zxaminer. 


POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byrne. 


** Miss Byrne's story has vigour and style to recommend it.”—Athenceum. 


GLENCAIRN. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


week. 


MY LITTLE LADY. ByE. Frances Poynter. 


Cheap Edition (forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKErT’s STANDARD 
Lisrary), Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A., bound, 5s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. 


SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 


BELLOW’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Second Edition, 32mo. pp. 616, with 4 Maps, neatly bound in dark green roan with tuck, 
price 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH FARMING. By Juuivs 


DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for France, and late 
Good &c.; and J 


Member of the islative Council of the Cape of ¢ He . § AMES 
EpMUND HArtTIxe, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Orni ists’ Union, &c. 
8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. _ By 


w. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
R. Gree. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, crown 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the 


Creator of the House of Commons. By REINHOLD PAULI. Translated by Una M. 
Goopwiy. With Introduction by HakutkeT MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—340, 
eloth, 6s. (Just published. 


THE SONG of the REED; and other Pieces. By 


E. H. Patmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely 5s. 
Nearly ready. 

Among the contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiydm, 
and from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. will be found 
“ Ye Hole in ye Walle,” “ A Legend of Barnwell Abbey,” “ The Devil to Pay,” &c. 


AMONGST MACHINES: a Description of various 


Mechanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. 
A Book for Bo: ously Tlustrated. By the Author of “The Young Mechanic." 


oung 
.—336, cloth, 7s. (Just published, 


Imperial limo. pp. 


THE YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book for Boys. 
Containing Directions for the use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam 
Engines and Mechauieal Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. 

16mo. pp. iv.—_346, and 70 Engravings, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE LATE CYCLONE OVER BAKARGANJ. 


Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xx.—460, and Map, eloth. 2ls. 
THE DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ: 
Its History and Statistics. 
By H. BEVERIDGE, 


The Second Chapter is entirely devoted to its Physical Features—Climate— 
Cyclones—Tides—Rivers—Lakes and Swamps. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS. 
Physiologically and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F-.R.S. | 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiclogy at, Guy's Hospital. | 
4 standard work of reference.""_Lancet. | 
“Very full exhaustive throughout | 


“ A work with wi#th every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”—Chemecal Vews. | 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. | 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
HIS LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. 
_ Edited by his WIFE. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Steel engraved Portraits and numerous IMlustrations on Wood, 
and a Facsimile of his Handwriting, cloth, 36s, 


NOTICE. 
[HE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS’ NEW BOOK, 
“CURRENT COIN,” is now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s. 
The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS’ other Works are: 
SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition, 9s. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Ninth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 
JROBERTSON’S NOTES on GENESIS” 
pul December. 


Now ready. 


HISTORY of the STRUGGLE for 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. Dy A. Bisser. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
Now ready. 


[NFLUENCE of FIREARMS upon TACTICS: 


Historical and Critical Inv tions. By an OFFICER OF SUPERIOR 
Rank (in the German Army). Translated by Capt. E. H. Wickuam, R.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


(THE LARGE and SMALL GAME of 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By 
Captain J. H. Batpwin, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff Corps. 4to. with mumerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


Now ready. 


QUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 
By Davip Symg. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The object of this Work is to expose the fallacies of the modern school 
of political economy, and to construct a system of doctrine in place of 
that now existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author 
is entirely opposed. 


Now ready. 


[THE POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


“The Corn Law Rhymer.” Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. Exxiorr, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Now ready. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: 


Poems. By GrorciaANa Peacocke. Crown 8vo. with 16 full-page 
Illustrations by the Rev. P. Walsh, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
New Cheap Editions just out. 


FRREADY MONEY MORTIBOY : a Matter- 


of-Fact Story. With Frontispiece. 23. 

HIRELL. By Savunpers. With Frontispiece, 2s. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Joun With 
Frontispiece, 2s. 


Immediately. 


DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. By 


Hespa STRETTON. Fep. 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Immediately. 


SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. 


IR 
S By Lerrmma Imperial 1émo. Mustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Immediately, 


[RIPP’S BUILDINGS: a Study from Life. 


By Miss DRUMMOND. Small crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Immediately. 
(THE NORTHERN QUESTION ; or, Russia’s 


Pelicy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo. sewed, ls. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


This day is published, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2is, 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCVI. (for DECEMBER). 
CONTENTS : 


1. MADCAP VIOLET. By Witwiam Brack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 44—47. Conclusion. 

2. COLONEL BARRE AND HIS TIMES. By the Hon. Huan F. Extior. 

8. A MORE EXCELLENT WAY OF CHARITY. By Miss Ocravia HILL. 

4. THE NEW SIRENS: a Palinode. By MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 

5. NATIONAL EDUCATION: Practical Aims for the Guidance of Liberal 
Policy. By the Rev. Henry W. CRosSsKEY. 

6, EARLY MEDIZVAL PAINTING IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By Mrs. BALL, 

7. GERMAN CRADLE SONGS. By Rev. A. ScHwaRTz. 

8. LETTY'’S GLOBE: a Sonnet. By Rev. CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 

9. THE EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 


EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


art Il. 
will begin in the January Number of 


NEW STORY by 


entitled YOUNG MUSGRAVE,’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


This day, 2 vols. mediutn 8vo, 32s. with a Preface comparing the results 
of the Austrian and English Expeditions. 


NEW LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship, Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. 
By Junius Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Route Maps, &c. 
The Times of November 21 says: “It is scarcely possible, we think, to 
speak too highly of the manner in which Lieut. Payer has set forth the 
results and strange adventures of the little party in the 7egetthoff. Had 
the expedition produced no other results than these two attractive and 
ive volumes, many readers, we dare say, will be selfish enough to 
think that the genuine pleasure they will give to the many is a sufficient 
return for the outlay incurred, and the sufferings of the few who formed 
the expedition. With rare but unobtrusive art, unmistakable enthusiasm, 
enviable power of clear and graphic description of portraiture, the whole 
brightened by quict but irrepressible humour and cheerfulness, Payer tells 
the story of the life of the apparently forlorn party from day to day during 
their two years’ imprisonment in the wandering ice 
the careful study of Lieut. Payer’s observations, and advise all who desire 
to enjoy a genuine and unalloyed pleasure tw read his book, which will bear 
more than one perusal. We are mistaken if it does not take rank with the 
best of our English Arctic narratives, and become a permanent favourite 
with old and young. The well-executed illustrations from the pencil of the 
author add greatly to the value and attractions of the book.” 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. Medium 8vo. uniform with “ Holland 
House,” with Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte. and a 
Steel Portrait of Savonarola engraved by C. H. Jeens, 21s. [This day. 
The Jimes says : “ Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the 
mass of literature which has already been piled round the records of the 
Tuscan capital 
the art of the novelist as well as of the historian, because lighted up with 
the minute details of human life ; and those who have never seen Florence 
will catch from her pages some of that enthusiasm with which it fires all 
who have lived among its grand palaces, the masterpieces of its art, streets 
linked with some of the greatest names in literature, and the exquisite 
scenes of natural beauty that close in the circle of its towers. Many inte- 
illustrations are a welcome accompaniment of the text.” 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LJFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 


afterwards First Marquess of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers 

and Correspondence. By Lord EpMoND FiTzMAURICE, M.P. Vol. III. 8vo. 

with Maps (Completion of the Work), 16s. (Vols. I. and II. each 12s.) 
This day. 

“ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a me 
of new matter which, while casting valuable and much-needed light on 
several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred years ago, has 
enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent idea of his 
ancestor.” —Spec‘ator. 


MADCAP VIOLET. By 


—- gy Princess of Thule,” &c. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 8. 

“ Judging from first impressions, as we are compelled to do, we should 
incline to think ‘ Madcap Violet’ a finer work than any we have yet had 
from the author With the memory of Mr. Black’s ‘ Gallery of Girls,’ 
each with beauties of her own, full in our mind, it might be rash to say that 
Violet North surpasses them all; but it may be said without hesitation that 
in her fearlessness, her generosity, and the depth of the love that is the life 
of her life, she is one of those perfectly charming conceptions which would 
alone suffice to make a reputation.” — Graphic. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuincton 


Irvine. Crown 8vo. with 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, engraved by 
J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, 6s. (Uniform with “Old Christmas.”) 
( This day. 


FRRAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


‘By J. P. Manarry, M.A., Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. (This day. 


POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND, 


CHAPTERS ir the HISTORY of ; chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the 
Press, and Triul by Jury, 1660-1820. With an Application to Later Years, 
By JamEs ROUTLEDGE. 8vo. 16s. (This day. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, 


SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and LETTERS. Edi 


Brack, 


Second Edition, revised, with the Lecture on Force delivered before 
the Bri Association, 1876. 


itish 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE (ADVANCES in). 
9s, 


By Professor P. G. Tarr, M.A. Crown 8vo. (This day. 


RHYMES and CHIMES. By F. S. Cor- 


QuHON. Extra fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


YOUNG FOLK’S LITERATURE.—Extract 
from the “WEEKLY PARTY ” in “ YOUNG FOLK’S,” a Weeks 
Budget of amusing and instructive reading for Boys and Girls of al 
ages. One Penny. Published by JAmMEs HENDERSON, Red Lion 
House, Fleet Street. 

To the Editor of the “ Young Folk’s Budget.” 
“ St. Thomas Square, Hackney, E. 
“ Dear Str,—Yesterday this week’s number of your pleasing publication came 


| into my hands through its being left on a desk in my office by one of the junior 


clerks. Not being engaged on anything just then, I took it up, attracted by the 
engraving on the front page, and read a portion of it, and became so absorbed in itg 
perusal that I actually read it through before attending to any more business, and 
I must say was most agreeably surprised at the quality, tone, and fitness of the 
tales contained in it for their perusal by Young Folks. Although I have long 
attained my majority, I fully intend, for the future, to be one of the Young F, 
too, and I anticipate many a pleasant hour by my fireside this winter to be spent in 
the perusal of your excellent paper. I am well aware that many of my City friends 
devote a large portion of their time and attention to reading literature avowedly 
written for the amusement of the Old Folks; but I hardly think they receive haif 
the satisfaction in the perusal that I and*my Young Folks intend having in the 
coming winter. There is a simplicity and fascination in the stories quite refreshing 
to one whose time is mostly spent in poring over musty old documents, and one 
cannot but choose to read ‘ Jack the Valiant’ after having once read a single sentence 
of it. In my opinion, the fact of having read these tales, and of having enjoyed the 
perusal of them, docs not in any way deteriorate from the reader’s manliness—a 
quality too often confounded with hard-heartedness. I sincerely hope I am not 
trespassing upon your valuable time; if so, I must apologize by saying that I could 
not refrain from tendering my poor testimonial to be added to the many you have 
doubtless received,and from offering you my heartfelt thanks for supplying a class 
of literature at once so amusing and instructive, and which, I am certain, cannot 
fail to counteract to am enormous extent the poisonous effects produced on the 
minds of our Young Folks by their reading those abominable ‘ penny horribles,’ as 

have heard them called. Should you wish, you are at liberty to publish this 
faint attempt to express the warmth of my gratitude for your able conduct of an 
amusing and instructive journal for ‘ Young England.’ 

“ Believe me to be, sir, yours faithfully, 
“ Ma 

This is very gratifying. We admire the justice and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the kindness which prompts our correspondent to pay this public 
tribute of praise to a journal whose merits he perceives and intelligently 
appreciates. We are sickened—we are disgusted by the servility and the 
unfairness of those who, without proper examination, take up and repeat the 
old cuckoo cry that all juvenile literature is bad; and we naturally rejoice 
when we find a gentleman who is competent to judge for himself having the 
courage to express his opinions in defiance of the conventional and con- 
temptible cry. We consider that we have a right to exclaim against people 
who make sweeping condemnations of all periodicals designed for youthful 
reading, and who, at the same time, have never looked into the matter, and 
are consequently utterly ignorant of the subject upon which they presume 
to speak with dogmatic decision. We stand before the bar of public opinion, 
and we claim the right to be judged fairly and intelligently upon our own 
individual merits. We invite examination, we challenge comparison, and 
we have every confidence that the verdict which fair inquiry would suggest 
would be a ratification of that which has been already pronounced by many 
competent persons in public and private life, and by the press of the three 
kingdoms. We recognize as clearly as our friend can do the pernicious ten- 
dencies of “those abominable penny horribles” with which the literary 
market is only too well supplied, and we claim for ourself that this journal 
has done incalculable good in affording to young readers a species of litera- 
ture which is at once interesting, instructive, and wholly innocuous. This 
good work has been recognized and applauded by many thousands of intel- 
ligent persons who, like our correspondent, have been led to examine our 
journal, either designedly or accidentally, however it may be ignored by 
those who are envious of our success, or who are interested in the dissemi- 
nation of a class of periodicals which every person who has the true interests 
of the young at heart must unhesitatingly condemn.—Epiror “ Y. F. B.” 


YOUNG FOLK’S CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 


NUMBER will be Published Next Week, with which will be Pre- 
sented Gratis a PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT, beautifully printed on 
fine paper. 


This Grand Double Number will contain a Circle of Christmas Stories, 
told by Favourite Authors; also the Opening Chapters of Two New Stories 
—namely, ALICE WOODLEY, a Lancashire Story, by S. Hotianp, 
illustrated by W. Crawford; and ON THE ALERT ; or, a Voyage Round 
the World, by J. A. MairLanp, illustrated by W. Boucher; also the con- 
tinuations of the famous Story of JACK THE VALIANT, by RoLanp 
Quiz, illustrated by W. Boucher ; and of the Classical Story, HERCULES, 
by C. A. READ, illustrated. 


The Circle of Christmas Stories will embrace the following, namely :— 
TWO CHRISTMASES IN SOUTH AFRICA : the Doctor’s Wonderful 
Story. Told by J. A. Marr.anp. Illustrated by John Proctor. RABY 
DALE ; or, the Stirrup Cup. Told by Francis Mason. Illustrated in 
Presentation Plate. BABY’S FAIRY TREE: a Fanciful Trifle told in 
Rhyme. By S.Hottanp. COUSIN FRED. Told by Cuarves Pearce. 
With Two First-class Illustrations. THE HAUNTED WELL ; or, How 
Greed Marred Goodness. Told by Harry Hacne. With Two Illustra- 
tions in Presentation Plate. PUCK IN A PICKLE. Told by A. R. 
Puiuips. With Two Illustrations in Presentation Plate. HAKON AND 
THE TROLL. Told by C. A. Reap. Illustrated by John Proctor. 
NELLIE’S CHRISTMAS BALL: a Schoolgirl’s Story. Told by Miss 
Nevue. With First-class Illustration. BRAVE JOHN LINCOLN. 
Told by WaAtrer Vituiers. With Two Illustrations in Presentatiom 
Platee TWELFTH CAKE ISLAND. Told by Rosin Goopre.iow. 
With Two Illustrations in Presentation Plate. THE STONECUTTER OF 
ATHENS: a Classical Story. Told by C. A. Reap. With Two First- 
class Illustrations. THE WOLVES WHO WOULD BECOME MEN: 
a German Legend. Told by H. L. Wittrams. With Illustration in Pre- 
sentation Platee THE TWIN BROTHERS. Told by the Eprror. With 
Five Illustrations in Presentation Plate. MARY’S FAIRIES. Told by 
“ Lottie Lancpoy.” With Illustration in Presentation Plate. CROC’S 
SHOCKS ; or, Jack’s Whacks . a Crocodile Tale Cut Up in Six Pieces. 
With Six Comic Cuts. Told by 8. Hottanp. THE STORK AND THE 
FROGS. With Comic Picture. A New Fable told by an “OLp Frrenp.” 
OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY—Presided over by the Eprror. Riddles, 
Rebuses, Charades, Puzzles, Games, &c. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


LONDON: JAMES HENDERSON, RED LION HOUSE, 
RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 
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DERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. with 4 Steel Portraits engraved by Jeens, 7s. 6d. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
Atovery and Rallwey Stall in Kinadom, with Tinstrations, is. 


Fifth Edition 
a Christmas 


SHADOWS on the SNOW : 


yry 


ign of rare. n Island Pearl.” e¢ Duchess of Rosemary 
&e. Baise the: CHRIS MAS NUM BER of TINSLEYS" MAGAZINE. 

“ The wel and ic setting of the story will delight all who remember that the Gospel was 

as glad news to wearied and strugeling humanity.”—Edinburgh Daily Keview. 
“Exquisitely written.” — Derbyshire Advertiser. 
“Mr. Farjeon has taken a firm hold on the hearts of the English public. and the Chri istmas 
number that bears his name is the most popular among the literature of = vy season.” 

“ Pathos ond humour, tender sentiment and tragic adventure, help to make up this fascinating 


Northampton Mercury. 
“ ie lie and death of the Tittle babe who exercised an lie in the hearts of the 


woodsmen is = with the exquisite simple pathos in which this writer is 
ta ri yal.” *—Bat Hera 


The Omladina_The Hetairia_The Carbonari_The United 
Communists—The Fenians—The Templars, & 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN 


REVOLUTION. By Tuomas Frost, Author of * The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses 


of Nature. By CHARLES ARMAR WILKINS. 2 vols. own 8vo. ne. 


THE EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal 


Impressions of a Tour! in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With numerous References to 
the Manners and nt Condition of oe Turks, and to Current Events. By W ILLTAM 
Youre MARTSN. 1 vol. crown &vo. 7s. 


THE ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPS- 


GATE, LONDON. Edited by the Rev. Jonny Epwuyo Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford), Vicar-in-Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Illustrations, &c. 30s. 


THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By 


ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of * From the Levant,” &c. 2vols.8vo. (Jn a few days. 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By J. Ew1txe Ritcuie, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. 


Cn a few days. 
NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE into DAINTY 


DISHES. By ALAvy Hetpr. In Illustrated Wrapper, ls. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE DUCHESS of ROSEMARY LANE. 


By B. L. Farskox, Author of “ Bl "-Grass,” Grif,” Jessie Trim,” Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” * An Island Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By 


Marryat, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wirt1am 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Crichton,” &c. 3 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, 


Author of “ The Romance of War." 3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the 


Authors of This Son of Vulcan,” Ready-Money Mortil * My Little Girl,” &c. 
3vols. Reprinted from the * orld.” madd 


“*The Golden Butterfly ’ will a sad to Leas happiness of mankind, for we defy any- 
body to read it with a gloomy countenance. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The freshness of his soneaggl ion, the liveliness of his style, the i of his i 
the breadth of his sym chy the tenderness of his pathos, the haimorousnes of | his a 
} Ae of all that is most winning in woman, and girl, and boy, are remark- 
a jazette, 


THE CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett, 
Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Crooked Places,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every chapter."’ 


Atheneum. 
“ Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author 


of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” 3 vols. 


“ There is a simplicity of manner and a generosity of feeling in *A Woman's Victory’ which 
will place it on a very high level among the novels of the ti —Queen. 
“ Its powerful conception is equalled by the skill of its oer at devel t.”"A th 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. 


By. Mrs. A. B. Cuurcu, Author of Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
a powestel will awake the Jiveliest Journal. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By .E. Owens 


BLAcKravrRn, Author of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.” a 
“ One of the novels and most enticing books of the season.""— Morning 
“ Weill worth reading.” —Standard. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Sme. 


3 vols, 
“A pamek novel that foretells an excellent novelist. Merits high praise for performance as well 


bool book exceptional promise.” —Academy. 


MAGGIE. BY Frank Barrett, Author of 


“ Fantoccini.” 3 vols. 


“ Women will, we by te sith, sharply interest en and men capable of 
tusiasm will not put do’ felt more than shudder of of switt 
®pproval.”—Sporting and Dra: 


SIR GUY’S WARD. By Geratp Gryn. 


MAUD BLOUNT, 


Modern Spiritualism. 1 vol. 


3 vols. 
MEDIUM: a Story of | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For DECEMBER 1876, 


In which are continued Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Serial 
Story, “ THE AMERICAN SENATOR,” and a New 
Story by the Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” &c., 
entitled OLD MAN'S DARLING.” 


its ORDINANCES. 


THE CHURCH and 


By the late WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries. By R. H. HoRNe, 
peg dy of “ Orion.” Edited by S. R. TowNSHEND MayYER. 2 vols. crown 


AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. Nout. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


Havarp, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuayder Zee.” Demy 8vo. with 
Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s, 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 
Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an Otp PAKEHA Maort. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo. 


“ The best book ever written about a savage race.” —A thenceum. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By Lady Hersert, Author of “ Three Phases of Christian 
Leve,” “Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 

‘ Morland, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, Cotman, 
Turner (in “Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George Mason, Frederick 
Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“ The work of one of the most conscientious of contem| art critics.” Globe. 
“ An art critic of wide sympathies and cultivated taste.” News. 


THE WITCHES’ FROLIC, and The BAG- 


MAN’S DOG. By THomas INGoLDsBy. Illustrated, by an entirely new Art, 
by Jane Cook, Author of ‘‘ The Sculptor caught Napping.” Large 4to. 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. 
W. R. W. Srepuens, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 21s. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 


A Romance. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO 
THE RYE,” 


entitled 


“CHERRY RIPE,” 


Will be commenced in the January 1877 Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET’ 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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SOGIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. L., con- 


ig the Pk the thorized Version. By various ‘Authors. 
8vo. with Maps red edges, 43. 


COMMENTARY on the OLD TEST AMENT. Vol. II. con- 
taining the Historical Roske. Joshua to Esther, to the Authorized Version. 
Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth beards, red = 43. 


LAND of ISRAEL (The): a Journal of Travels in Palestine, 


en with special reference to its Physical Character. By the Rev. Conse 
Third Edition. Revised, larze post vo. _with 2 Maps, 4 full- 
Plates, full-page and other E cloth voards, 1 


AFRICA UNVEILED. By the Rev. H. aerate Crown 8yo. 
with Map, and 8 full-page Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boards, 53. 


CHINA, The LAND and the PEOPLE of: a Short Account of 


the Geography, History, Religion, Social Li on Arts, Industries,and Government of China 
and its People. By J. THomsox, Esq., F.R.G.8S. C. 
Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boards. 53. 


GROWTH of the PAPAL POWER, PLAIN LECTURES on 


Rev. Jaurs C, Ropentson, Canon of Canterbury. Author 
Church History during the F’ iret Six ‘Six Centuries.” Post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


HEROES of the NORTH ; or, Stories from Norwegian Chronicle. 


By F. ScaRLeTT PorTTe n, Esa, Author of “ Erling ; or, the Days of St. Olaf,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with 3 full-page Illustrations on toned paper, cloth, 23. 6d. ; gilt edges, 38. 


ERLING ; or, the Da ays of St. Olaf. By F. Scarterr Porter, 
Crown 8vo. with 3 ful cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


& fer thn bey that to abide in all of 
us, than the Sagas from w Mr. otter borrows with discretion.”—Saturday Review. 


FAN: a Village Tale. Crown 8vo. with 2 Page Illustrations on 
toned paper, cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 
“*Fan’ is a capita! tale of village life. Many of the short stories published by S.P.C.K. 
show more direction, than the more 


hemour, more eetoe more literary power in every 
‘ambitious novels of the moment." Saturday Review. 


IN the MARSH. By Miss B. C. Curters. Crown 8vo. with 


3 a Illustrations on toned paper. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


rowan 8vo. with Map and 12 full-page 


the Marsh,’ is, we think, still better than ‘Fan.’ "—Saturday Review. 


FOR FAITH and FATHERLAND. By M. Bramston, Author 


of “ Rosamond Ferrars,” “The Panelled House.” &c. “Crown 8vo. with 3 full-page Illus- 
trations on toned paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


HOME of the WOLVERENE and BEAVER (The); or, Fur- 


hunting in the Wilds of Canada. By C.H. EDEN, Esq. Crown 8vo. with 3 full-page 
Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boaras, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMEN —_ 
ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. 


the lat Gronce SMITH, E of the Department of Oriental Antiqui on 
Museum. Fep. 8vo. 


“* At present the only concise history of that important empire.” Academy. 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By S. Brrcu, 
LL.D. &e. Fep. cloth boards, 


PERSIA, from the Tesliest Period to the Arab Conquest. By 
w. 8. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 

“The Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society were well advised when they deter- 

mined on this series of small manuals." — A thencew 

high qnecution it is but bare justice to say that the new volumes written as they are all by 
of the stone literature, far eclipse all works of their 

be Mier hree excellent little volumes, embodying all the facts brought to light by modern dis- 


“ The volumes the newest information obtained from 
the decipherment of the native 


MAROHFIELD: a of Commercial Morali . By the Rev. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HARRIET MAR- 


TINEAU. 3 vols, (Jn the press. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE: being an Examina- 


tion of the Modern Theories of Automatism Evolution. By CHARLES 
Exam, M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy S8vo. 
28s. 
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HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henri Van Lavy. Vol. I. the Renaissance. Demy 
8vo. 16s, 

“Mr. Van Laun has not given us a mere critical of the works which he considers, but 
has done his best to bring around them, 
before us in a living likeness.” "Daily News. November 

“ Scholarly men of all lands will welcome the first ll of a ‘ow of French Litera- 
the deft and facile pen of Mr. Henri Van Laun once readable in its 


style, philosophical in its method. accurate and th =e the |] a its critical research. 

eccegecs That Mr. Van Laun hasall the qualities that | to the modern lite critic 

has long been he has successfully his scholarly of French 
with sufficing emphasis." —Daily Telegraph, November 20. 


Literature 
ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: 


a Study. B 
Ricwarp F. Burtox, Author of “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and “eg 2 
Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The to fall of y recommen most val as <4 
thorough open to nglis reader most uabile remains, e 
of w! ah very many even of English "John Buil. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, “the Magnificent. 
By ALFRED VON REUMONT. Translated from the German by RoserT Har- 
RISON. 8vo. 30s. 

this are the true depositories of the most history ; 

nt, the book is full o' 

theories and of to 
career and work of a host of 


he 
yreat 


men ; to ; to the scholar 
it be an epitome o' world-famous libraries ; ose 0 want nothing more 
than « vividly coloured account of . men, manners, and morals, at one of most 
splendid epochs of the world’s history, it will be a storehouse of constant delight.” 


World, November 22. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS and HIS WIFE: 


Passages from the History of the Dantonists. Founded upon New and 
hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated from the French of JULES 
by Mrs. CasHeEL Hory. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


pubit I study of the last ofa movement, enriched with extracts from w' 
documen' in = instances—thanks to the enragés of the 
world will never see —Graphic. 
M. Claretie is, we unk, best in a? Desmoulins.’........ he tragedy which Showed 
arrest of th the Danto Picturesq 


ma to study for inthe 
dina M. Charetie's book.” News, November 16. 


A HISTORY of CRIME. 
Vol. II. From the Accession of Henry 
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the historian, and the anthropologist.”— Daily Telegraph, November 2. 


HARBOURS of ENGLAND. En graved b 


Lu from Drawings made ‘or the Work 
J. Ww. Illustrative Text by JonN Author of 
*osers Painters,” Fag New Edition, imperial 4to. with 12 Steel Engravings, 
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THE. LIFE of MAHOMET. By Sir Wirt1am 


Morr, K.C.S.1. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with Maps. 


(Un the press, 
GEOLOGICAL 


By LuKe Owen Pike. 


. to the Present Time. Demy 


OBSERVATIONS on the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during 
the Vi of H.M.S. Beagle. By CHARLES DaRwry, M.A., F.R.S., Author 
ot “ Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” “The Origin of 
Species,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


THE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By 


Ferrer, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant-Physician to Ki Col! 
tal ; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s 's College. 8 Kings cotee 


Hospi' 
and whe Poems. By the Author of 


rous Ii} 
« ‘The King’s Sacrifice.” Fep. 8vo. Un the press. 


CAINA ; 
NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tytter, Author 


ef “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 
the of 


MAUDE MAYNARD. 
Shortly. 


Almost Faultiless,” SHARD. © &c. 3 vols. 


A NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, 


entitled EREMA; or, My Father's Sin, is now being published in 

the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, The First Part — in the 

November number. i 
Now ready, No. CCIV., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee, 
CONTESTS: 
CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 19. The Holy Inquisition. Chapter 20. 
The Perugino. Chapter 21. A Contidence. 
CULTURE AND MODERN POETRY. 
TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 
CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
EREMA ; or, My Father's Sin. 
Chapter 8. A Doubtful Loss. 
Chapter 11. Rovers. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections from the unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With an Introductory Note by JoHN NiIcHOL, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“ The productions of a singularly powerful and original mind. It is difficult to say whether 
they are of more value as a sturehouse of wisdom and imagination, on which men —? draw at 
will, or as indices.to the method of thought and labour of a ripe and creative, if crochety. 
intellect.” —A thenceum. 

lightful to read 
readers. Not only will ey aoe its perusal reward all pains spent upon it by a treasury 
of fresh thought and fancies, but th | will acknowledge that by means of it their knowledge 
has been deepened of a pure, eleva and in every way beautiful human soul.” 
Nonconformist. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Rosenrts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“ Twelve sermons of the same character and excellency as those contained in ‘ Law and 
God ’_the same in their directness and freshness, in the Santa which they contain, and the 
thoughts which they draw out from the reader. ‘They handle their subjects much in the way 
which Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, or Charles Risasey, of Eversley, would have done, yet 
without the slightest approach towards copying. They all possess an interest. We wish 
the mass of our preachers would take a lesson from these sermons, and imitate their fresh- 
ness, and the way in which Scripture is applied by the writer:”—John "Bull, November 11. 


THE SATAN of SCRIPTURE. By a 


CLERGYMAN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
“ A work which does much credit to the author’s critical research, as well as to his industry 
and orthodoxy Lepcende A deeply interesting and most opportune work.”— Rock. 
The book is an interesting contribution to the literature of the aes 


ester Couri 
“ The author has rendered service to revealed theology by reverent investigation a the 


good se: 
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fiture. 


With an Illustration. 7. Discom: 
per 10. A Nugget. 
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